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THE VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
MAGAZINE 


Organ of The National Vocational Guidance Association 


AN ORGANIZATION CONCERNED WITH EDUCATIONAL AND VOCATIONAL GUIDAN 


TRIBUTES TO FREDERICK J. ALLEN 


EARLY WORK IN THE BOSTON 
VOCATION BUREAU 


Among the very first needs dis- 
closed by the early efforts to organ- 
ize vocational guidance on the sound 
basis conceived by Frank Parsons 
was the need for reliable occupa- 
tional information. And this infor- 
mation, it should be remembered, 
was to be put together for service 
to human beings. 

The problem, therefore, was to 
find a painstaking investigator who 
at the same time the 
teacher's spirit and point of view. 
This rare combination of qualities 
was Mr. Allen’s, and good fortune 
brought him and the Vocation 
Bureau together at the opportune 
moment. 

His work in the field of occupa- 
tional study is well-known. It is 
standard. But not so well-known 
is the man who was responsible for 
it. A more selfless man has never 
stood back of an important and 
widely influential service. Young 
people were his devoted friends, be- 
cause they saw through his shyness. 
Teachers liked to talk over their 
vocational problems with him. Em- 
ployers were glad to supply the in- 
formation he sought, and they were 
eager to get copies of his finished 
material. His surveys enabled them 


possessed 


the better to understand their own 
and 


business the kind of career- 


opportunity 
not offer. 

rhis quiet, modest, persevering 
student, teacher, and investigator 
was everywhere welcomed 
trusted. He was dependablk He 
knew how to serve 

Coming as he did at the beginning 
stages of the vocational guidan 


movement, his character and work 


which they did or did 


helped immeasurably to win the 
support of thoughtful people. His 
researches and teaching activities 
and above all, the influence of his 


personality, have contributed solid 
foundations to vocational guidance 
work. 

It is good to recall that H 
University and Boston University 
made it possible for Mr. Allen and 
a host of teachers to be in hel ful 
contact these past ten or fift 
years, the years of fruitful growth 
which made 
world-wide activity 


vocational guidance a 


Mr. Allen was one of the great 
builders of this movement Phat 
he was little aware of his part in 
this development was characteristic 
of the man. 

MeyYeER BLOoMFIELD, 
Lawyer and Industrial Counselor, 
New York 
HIS WORK AND HIS CHARACTER 


lo Frederick J. Allen’s friends 
the influence of his personality 
stands out as a contribution in no 


a 


sense secondary to the contribution 
of his work. His character united 
the zeal and industriousness of a 
scholar with a rare gentleness of 
spirit and a broad and patient sym- 
pathy for his fellowmen. 

It was fitting and perhaps inevi- 
table that a man so endowed should 
devote his life to vocational guid- 
ance. In this field his instinct for 
research and a desire to make the 
road of life easier for young people 
to travel could be happily combined. 
Mr. Allen was a thorough investi- 
gator, a pioneer in various fields of 
occupational research. He pro- 
duced studies which men of long ex- 
perience in these occupations have 
agreed possess merit of the first 
order. His enthusiasm for the cause 
which he served never permitted 
him to rest within the confines of 
his prescribed duties. His devoted 
service to the National Vocational 
Guidance Association and the Young 
Men’s Civic Club are witnesses of 
this. 

As a personal memory, I believe 
Mr. Allen’s simplicity in the finest 
sense of that word is what I shall 
most cherish. His devotion to an 
intellectual ideal, his love of nature 
as evidenced in his delight in taking 
photographs of beautiful spots and 
in his poetry, most of all his kindly 
feelings toward his fellow-beings, 
joined together to form a character 
of unpretentious strength. His loss 
will be long regretted and he has 
sown seed in many lives that will 
bear fruit for years to come. 

A. LIncoLn FILENE, 
Wm. Filene’s Sons Company, 
Boston. 


Mr. Frederick J. Allen’s death has 
taken from our midst one of our 
most active and most effective 
workers. His quiet and unassuming 
personality gave no hint of his 
earnestness and devotion to the 
cause which he represented in the 
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Bureau of Vocational Guidance oj 
the Graduate School of Education 
nor of the unusual ability wit! 
which he discharged the duties 
which devolved on him. When 
first knew him he was a worker ir 
the Boston Vocation Bureau; and 
since then I have followed his 
career with steadily growing appr 
ciation of his usefulness. His 
search work, his books, and his « 
torial management of The l’ocati 
Guidance Magazie brought him d 
served reputation, and have place 
us all under lasting obligation 
was a man of tireless and varied i: 
dustry, and a_ valued associate 
among his colleagues. He will 
greatly missed. With all who knew 
and appreciated him, I grieve tl 
he is gone. 
Paut H. Hanus, 

Professor of Education, Emeritus 

Harvard University 


For two years, as a member of 
the Bureau of Vocational Guidance: 
staff, I had the pleasure of being as 
sociated with Mr. Allen. Althoug! 
we were usually engaged in diffe: 
ent pieces of work, I always felt 
free to call on Mr. Allen for sugges- 
tion and criticism. His was the pro- 
fessional pride of accomplishment 
and not self-interest. To assist an- 
other in a task was as gratifying t 
him as to have done the work him- 
self. 

Those who knew Mr. Allen inti 
mately appreciate how little of self 
interest there was in his life. In a 
comparatively new line of endeavor 
such as that to which Mr. Allen de- 
voted so many of his mature years, 
there is always the temptation t 
become the self-promoter—to wish 
to be conspicuously associated wit! 
the merits of the piece of work 
which one is doing—to make the in- 
strument appear greater than the 
cause. Knowing Mr. Allen as | 


have, I cannot conceive that such 
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motives either consciously or uncon- 
sciously had any place in his life. 
Surely we can honor Mr. Allen for 
the things which he did, and at the 
same time treasure his memory for 

the things which he left undone. 

CHARLES H. PAULL, 
Personnel Director, 
The Rike-Kumler Company, 

Dayton, Ohio. 


Before coming to Harvard Sum- 
mer School last July, I thought I 
knew Mr. Allen fairly well as a 
man and an authority on vocational 
information and guidance. During 
the summer I came to know him 
rather intimately and discovered, as 
a personal recipient of many favors 
extended to myself and family, that 
his life was largely dominated by 
unselfishness and devoted service 
of others. Nor was his treatment 
of us unique. I learned from his 
students that he had a delightful 
way of rendering them little services 
and making their summer much 
more agreeable. 

It is a great pleasure to me that I 
came to know him rather intimate- 
ly, so that I can cherish his memory 
not only as a pioneer and an author- 
ity in the field of vocational guid- 
ance, but more particularly as a dis- 
tinguished Christian gentleman who 
enjoyed heartily serving others and 
making them happier. 

Wittiam A. WHEATLEY, 
State Normal School, 
Edinboro, Pennsylvania. 


WORK FOR THE BOSTON PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS 


Those of us who have been con- 
nected with vocational guidance 
work in Boston since its earliest 
days feel that one of our foundation 
stones has gone with the passing of 
Frederick J. Allen. From the be- 
ginning his devotion to the work 
was an incentive to many. His care- 


ful studies of the occupational field, 
beginning with the little brown 
bulletins entitled “Vocations for 
Boys”, prepared for the Vocation 
Bureau, were the only materials we 
had in those days as a basis for the 
study of occupations. His careful, 
accurate study gave the books the 
standard of authority. The School 
Committee of Boston thought 
enough of them to purchase a sup- 
ply and make them available for 
every school in the cit 

His courses in occupational infor- 
mation at Boston University aided 
Boston teachers in the right use of 


this same material. His continued 
interest and research in tl ield 


called forth later more pretentious 
works in the form of “A Guide to 
the Study of Occupations” and 
“Business Employments” The 
books were placed upon the author 
ized list for Boston scl 
made available for use of pupils and 
teachers alike 

Mr. Allen’s 
often kept him 
derstood by many who appreciated 
his work. His willingness to aid 
anyone in need of enlightenment in 
the subject of vocational guidance 
or occupational information, and his 
courteous treatment of all will long 
be remembered. 

Susan J. Grnn, 
Director of Vocational Guidance, 
Boston Public Schools 


shy, retiring manner 
from being fully un 


FREDERICK J. ALLEN AND BOSTON 
UNIVERSITY 


The service of Frederick J. Allen 
at Boston University began in 
1899 as instructor in history and 
mathematics. He left the Univer- 
sity in 1903, to return as lecturer on 
Vocational Guidance in 1917. Fol- 
lowing Mr. Meyer Bloomfield, who 
introduced the course in guidance at 
Boston University, he had given 
continued courses in the field, both 
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during the year and in summer ses- 
sions, for the past ten years. 

The quiet and serious manner of 
Mr. Allen always impressed his stu- 
dents with the great responsibilities 
involved in the guidance of boys and 
girls toward successful careers. His 
many contributions to the field of 
guidance have made him an out- 
standing figure in the country. His 
loss will be deeply felt by all who 
knew him. 

Jesse B. Davis, 
Professor of Education, 
Boston University. 


WORK AND PUBLICATIONS DUR- 
ING THE WAR 


Frederick J. Allen was a modern 
pioneer in education. To the cause 
of vocational guidance he gave un- 
stinted labor and true-hearted loy- 
alty at a time when foundations 
were being laid for a new departure 
in training America’s youth. He 
brought to this field invaluable 
qualities of patience and thorough- 
ness in accumulating information 
and conducting research. 

When the Harvard Bureau of 
Vocational Guidance estab- 
lished in 1917, Mr. Allen came with 
wise counsel and ripe experience 
from his seven years with the older 
Vocation Bureau in Boston. Dur- 
ing his first years at Harvard, every- 
one’s attention was focused on the 
World War. Mr. Allen did his full 
share by heiping in the preparation 
of publications to forward the ship- 
building program, by industrial sur- 
veys to discover occupational oppor- 
tunities for handicapped men, and 
by assisting in the Harvard War- 
Emergency training courses in Em- 
ployment Management. 

Several of Mr. Allen’s publica- 
tions were collaborations with other 
authors. To these joint undertak- 


ings he always brought a splendid 
spirit 


of cooperation. It was a 


pleasure to work with him because 
he never obstructed the progress of 
a growing volume to suit his own 
tastes, opinions, or personal con- 
venience. 

If vocational guidance is truly 
helpful to young people, it must give 
some understanding of how to get 
on well with other folks. Mr. Allen’s 
career was a daily demonstration of 
cooperative, helpful living. 

Teacher, father, author, friend— 


we shall miss him keenly. His pio- 
neering will prove richly worth 


while if others continue to build on 
the foundation laid by his painstak- 
ing, loving work. 
Roy KELLY, 
Assistant to the President, 
Southern Pacific Railway 


THE VALUE OF HIS WORK 


The cause of vocational guidance 
loses a solicitous friend, a discrim- 
inating research student, and an en- 
thusiastic advocate in the death of 
Frederick J. Allen. 

Among the inconsiderable 
number of Dartmouth men _ who 
have interested themselves in this 
field, I know of no single one wh 
has been more indefatigable in till 
ing it and in seeking the most profit- 
able and advantageous methods of 
cultivating it. 

My own first personal and inti- 
mate contact with Mr. Allen came 
years ago when | was first working 
in the personnel field, and was 
studying the problem of placement 
in large organizations. 

From that time until the present, 
I have never failed to give respect- 
ful attention to any opinion Mr. 
Allen might hold. Again and again 
I have found his material carefully 
compiled, lucid in its implications, 
and convincing in its conclusions. 

I have been particularly inter- 
ested in some of the monographs 
which he has written, copies of 
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which I have put into the hands of 
friends of mine interested in the 
particular field covered by him 
Phese have always been helpful. 

[t is difficult to appraise the exact 


as he has done 


value of work such 
within territory not wholly ex- 
plored, and in a work which, of 
necessity, has been largely pioneer 
rk. but I know that the service 
which he has rendered has been 
and I believe that it has had 
value. 
ERNEST M. HopkKINs, 
President of Dartmouth College. 


vital, 
lasting 


FROM A CLASSMATE 
Frederick J. Allen entered Dart- 
mouth College in September, 1885. 
He had fitted in the academies of his 
native town, Limerick, and of 
the neighboring town, Limington, 
Maine. His classmates realized 
early that he had come with a very 
definite purpose, which was to make 
the most of the opportunities which 
the college course offered. He was 
a faithful, earnest student. There 
were comparatively few outside 
diversions in those day s, but those 
few he neglected that he might 
spend his spare time in the study of 
literature and history. We thought 
that he lacked somewhat a sense of 
humor and the spirit of play, which 
he later developed. Life was a 
pretty serious thing for the students 
in a country college in the eighties, 
especially for those who came, as 
did the majority at Dartmouth, 
from small towns in New England. 
Loyalty to class and college is a 
characteristic of Dartmouth men. 
\llen showed this in marked degree 
and his classmates counted on a 
prompt from him when- 
ever called upon. 
I cannot refrain from 
this sentence from a letter 


mse 


quoting 
which 


he wrote to his Class Secretary in 
1909, as it shows the same dominat- 
ing purpose for his children that he 


had shown for himself: “I have a 


family of five children, all ot whom 
will go to college, the god ermit 
ting. Two of them are n n high 
school.” 

For fifteen vears after luation 
he was a teat her in | igh chool and 
colle re It wasa logical step for him 
to become the Direct t% City 
History Club of Bostor 1904 
Others can speak from more pe! 
sonal knowledge of this special and 
difficult task of teaching all ls of 
boys the history « f their untry 
native or adopted, as a means Ol 
making them better ¢ 
classmates noted his enthusiastic 
earnestness and his broadet 
ion as the work developed. It was 
another logical step to engage in 
the study of occupations and voca 


euidance. \cain we noted 


students 


tional 
his satisfaction in helping 
make more definite plans and more 
intelligent through more 
accurate information which he and 
others were gathering and making 


choices 


available. 

We regarded Allen as a man of 
serious purpose and an untiring 
worker, with the vision of a pioneer 
and the zeal of a crusader 

Davip N. BLAKELY, 
Medical Department, 
England Mutual Life Insur 
ance Company. 


New 


NATIONAL VALUE OF HIS WORK 
No one who knew Frederick J 
Allen well could fail to be impressed 
with the steadfastness of his pur 
pose to decrease the wastage of 
human energy and happiness resu 
ing from vocational maladjustments 
H« applied his effort steadil 
that sector of the vocational guid 
ance problem where the 


greatest, namely, for reliable intos 
mation about the occupations, made 


conveniently available to boys ind 
girls at the time it 1s most wanted 


Thousands of young people will 
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never know how much they are in 

his debt. 

3INGHAM, 
Director, 

Personnel Research Federation. 


W. V. 


Frederick J. Allen was a national 
figure in the field of vocational guid- 
ance. Through his studies of occu- 
pations, and his editing of The Voca- 
tional Guidance Magazine, he estab- 
lished an enduring place for himself 
vocational field. It is doubt- 
has exerted a wider, 


in the 


ful if anyone 


more constructive, or more bene- 
ficial influence. 
Mr. Allen’s interests and influ- 


ence, however, were widespread 
and his counsel and service sought 
in lines not directly connected with 
his calling. In particular it was his 
service as coordinator at Harvard 
University for the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education to which I 
wish to pay tribute. 

The Act passed by Congress soon 
after the close of the World War 
for the rehabilitation of disabled ex- 
service men, and placed under the 
Federal Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation for administration, developed 
a vocational program nation-wide in 
extent. In carrying out the purposes 
of the Act, it was necessary for the 
Board to utilize the educational 
facilities existing throughout the 
country. The authorities at Harvard 
University were most cooperative in 
this field and consequently its facili- 
ties were extensively used. 

So great a number of students at- 
tended the various courses offered 
at Harvard that it became necessary 
to retain the services of some one 
at the College who could counsel 
and guide the men sent there by the 
3oard. Mr. Allen was selected for 
this service. Quiet, conscientious, 


painstaking in counsel, interested in 
the problem to an unusual degree, 
Mr. Allen gave unstintingly of his 
time in furthering the interests of 


the ex-service men who enrolled in 
the various courses at Harvard. 

Mr. Allen “carried on”. He won 
the love and respect of those he 
served. We shall miss him. 

STANLEY C. Lary, 
Director, Department of Education 
and Vocation, The University 
Club, Boston; formerly As- 
sistant Chief of Rehabilita- 
tion, U. S. Veterans’ Bureau 
Boston. 
y only can reveal what 
Frederick J. Allen has done for the 
youth of America. His many books 
have been valuable guides for high 
school boys and girls and for older 
people as they have studied life oc- 
cupations. His articles were care- 
fully written and always saturated 
with human interests. 

As a counselor he never counted 
time too valuable to listen to the 
wants of the persons seeking help 
Likewise he never spared himself in 
looking up material that would as- 
sist in broadening the teacher’s out 
look or in meeting the student’s 
needs. 

The Vocational Guidance Magazine is 
a monument to his clear thinking, 
far-sightedness, and increasing de- 
votion to the cause of guidance in its 
broadest sense. He was careful and 
painstaking in his work as editor 
We shall miss him as counselor, edi- 
tor, and man. 

EpWARD RYNEARSON, 
Director of Vocational Guidance, 
Pittsburgh Public Schools 


Eternity 


When the history of vocational 
guidance is written, one of the names 
that must appear on the first page 
is that of Frederick J. Allen. In- 
deed Mr. Allen was the person wh« 
should have written that history 
Since it must now be written by an 
other hand, however, the important 
part which Mr. Allen played in the 
movement is likely to receive more 
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adequate treatment; for with his 
habitual reticence he would have 
been inclined to minimize his own 
accomplishments. 

Every one who knew him must 
have been impressed by his extreme 
modesty. Despite his lack of asser- 
tiveness, however, he projected him- 
self to such great distances that 
his name 1s known wherever voca- 
tional guidance is mentioned. Mr. 
\llen had no conception of the num- 
ber of warm friends he had all over 
the earth. We shall miss his wise 
guidance particularly in the conduct 
of The Vocational Guidance Maga- 
sme. His friends and admirers 
could raise no memorial more grati- 
fying to him than to help extend 
the usefulness of the magazine to 
which he gave so many years of 
devoted service. 

Harry D. Kitson, 
Professor of Education, 
Columbia University. 


The news of Mr. Allen’s sudden 
passing saddened the Dallas meet- 
ing of the National Vocational 
Guidance Association. Many, who 
knew him personally, respected and 
admired his tremendous sincerity of 
purpose and his earnest devotion to 
the cause of vocational guidance. 
Others looked to him as a leader in 
the field of occupational informa- 
tion and felt that his loss to the 
National Association was all but 
irreparable. All knew him through 
the medium of The Vocational Guid- 
ance Magazine, which has become the 
authoritative chronicle of the devel- 
opment of the movement. 

May I take this occasion to ex- 
press my personal appreciation of 
the value of the magazine to us in 
New Orleans. Members of my staff 


agree that they cannot afford to 
miss a single issue and it is used as 
text material in the classes in Voca- 


tional Tulane and 


Counseling in 


Loyola Universities. I do not see 
how we could work without it 
EMMA PRITCHARD COOLEY, 
Director of Vocational Guidance, 
New Orleans Public Schools. 


Mr. Allen was ably 
least known personally and yet one 
of the best known professionally of 
the workers in the field of guid 
He was of such a retiring disposi- 
tion, and took so little interest in 
receiving public recognition for his 
work, that not many people outside 
of Boston and Cambridge knew him 
intimately. Yet he was such a 
painstaking, conscientious, and in- 
dustrious scholar in the field of vo- 
cational information and guidance, 
that his contributions are truly 
monumental 
reliable studies of specific vi 
he set the pace and established 
standards in the field of vocational 
information. He earned the 
tude of every teacher of a vocational 
civics or life-career class in the land, 
by his “Guide to the Study of Occu- 
pations.” Finally, by his editorship 
of The Vocational Guidance Magazin 
he did more than any other single 
individual to crystallize and unify 
the principles of educational and 
vocational guidance, and to give 
genuine national scope to the guid- 
ance movement. He filled a large 
place in the life of the National 
Vocational Guidance Association by 
reason of his steadfast devotion 
the principles for which it stan 

Wa. M. Proctor 
Professor of Education, 
Stanford University 


By his careful and 


The news of the death of Fred- 
erick J. Allen came to me, as | am 
sure it did to many others, as an 
inexpressible shock. That he would 
have to lay down his work ultimate 
ly I, of 
That this year, or the next, or any 
year in the near future would find 


course, realized v iguely 
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him irrevocably gone had never en- 
tered my mind. So | find it difficult 
to phrase my thoughts in view of 
the fact that that soft-spoken, quiet, 
unassuming gentleman has ceased 
his labors. 

[ am not so sure that he is not at 


work. Such was his interest and 
devotion to the cause to which he 
gave his life while here that it 


seems to me easily believable thai he 
is even now with delight and eager- 
ness plunging more deeply than he 
could on earth into problems involv- 
ing the complete adjustment of the 
human soul to its needs and its as- 
pirations. If so, he is happy. An 
eternity with no problems to solve, 
no one to help, would be to him a 
miserable immortality. 

To those of us left behind he has 
bequeathed a legacy of scholarship 
and vision in the field in which he 
served so conspicuously. We shall 
do well always to hold to the high 
standards he set. 

Epwin A. Lee, Director, 
Division of Vocational Education, 
University of California. 


In the valorous days of old, the 
death that was most to be desired 
by men was that which snatched 
them out of the field of battle in the 
full tide of endeavor. Perhaps this 
ancient wish still lies in the hearts 
of most of us; at all events, it miti- 
gates to some degree the sense of 
that we must all feel at the 
death of Frederick J. Allen, so long 
a leader in the field of vocational 
guidance. 

We have all watched the growth 
of The Vocational Guidance Magazine 
from its first small groping effort 
as the Association Bulletin to its 
present extraordinary effectiveness. 
No one can fail to realize that so 


loss 


successful an organ has not come 
about haphazardly, but that it rests 
on steady thought and constructive 
energy. 


This publication Mr. Allen 
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has given us, and we cannot begin t 
measure its value, either as 
“binder-together” of our present 
terests or as a builder of new on 
No counselor’s bibliography 
complete without Mr. Allen’ 
“Guide to the Study of Occupa 
tions”; we have been hoping for 
revision so that its wealth of refer 
ence matter might be increased. Hi 
occupational studies of law, adver 
tising, business employments, 
the shoe industry are standard texts 
invaluable to every school counselor 
Those of us who have worke 
with Mr. Allen in his official capacit 
know with particular clearness ho 
considerable is the which 
have all sustained in his death 
S. Davis, Director, 
Vocational Guidance Bureau, 
Chicag 


loss 


There was a sense in which Mr 
ing, as time went on, many of 
outward rewards and distinctions t 
which he might have aspired; but 
he was disappointed or dissatisfi 
he never showed it. Faithfulnes 


and serenity of spirit were his most 


outstanding characteristics. H 
worked steadily and without per 
mitting himself to be distracted « 
disaffected, and he seemed always t 
be expectant of good. 


false humility, but he made 1 
claims for himself, nor did he try 
call attention to the merits of hi 
work. 
itself. 


With this hopeful modesty 


he combined a thoughtfulness for 


others which was never officious 
always pleasant and unostentatiou:s 
and sometimes in its very quietn 
of an almost moving character. 
shall myself always remember M1 
Allen in 2 peculiarly personal way 


because he had established the habit 


of remembering me in a persona 
way and marking that remembranc: 


He did not 


decry his own powers or assume an) 


He let his work speak fo: 
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by cifts he knew I would enjoy. | who struggle with the problems ot 

know there were many of whom he curricularizing a general survey ot 
} was thoughtful in a similarly the world’ ‘work for vocational 
touching fashion. Respect for the guidance will eventually have to 


faithfulness of his work and admir- ome to some such plan of present 


ation for the simplicity of his char- ing large census “divisions” of occu 
acter both give place, as | think of pations. if pupils are to see the voca 


1 ‘ 
tine 


him, to the sense of the loss of a. tional outcomes of completing 
constant, quiet, and thoughtful academic, commercial, trade and in 
friend. dustrial, and agricultural courses of 

Hexry W. Dean, study 
Graduate School of Education, Mr. Allen also compiled “A Guide 
Harvard University te the Study of Occupations.” He 


ture ¢ ly given occupatiol fore 
The research spirit and method an extended field investigation 1s 
have been represented in the veca- made His library research 

tional guidance movement from its thorough and = accurate this 
earliest day S by Frederick J \llen, “Guide” that he hz performed 


L, who in 1910 devoted himself to the other invaluable service 


9 investigation of establishments in But Mr. Allen was int 
Boston, in order to secure material something more than mere re irch 
Mr for the use of the school counselors information, methods, interpt 
cI Over 200 leading firms were visited tion, and mpilations, as those wl 
tl ‘n the first two vears of his work. took his courses idy 
st The eight trim, brown-covered pational surveys, study, and analy 
t if pamphlets of occuy ittional informa-_ sis” well ki w, and ill read 
ied tion, written by Mr Allen in 1910 to his editorial statements In 
les 1912, set the pattern for subsequent = tional Giridance Vagazine easily dis 
Te) effort by others in that they were cerned Hie tried to ret 1 
H written for pupils, were descriptive, f it] ve h an 
popular, and advisory in character, indirect one, as the 
educational 1 voint of view, based ericultt mphlet s! a 
st upon direct 1 vestigation, and re- to aid in promoting that service 
not ported with unbiased interpretation. throughout t! unt In April 
any In these first studies Mr. Allen 1924, he Hundreds o I 
was exploring an inaccessible field and cities are seeking information 
yt of knowledge at a time when no one on the theory and practice in the 
his 2 realized ex ictly what counselors field They d re a Wé rking plan 
for needed to know about vocations. of vocati nal guidance, feasible and 
sty He kept pace with th results of dis- simple, yet comprehensive, a plan 
for covery and thought along this line, that will enlist the sympathy and aid 
ous as is shown in his four books on oc-_ of all friends of youth and of all the 
ou cupations, and in the first of a new agencies f education and guidance 
7 pamphlet series, “Occupations in Thi ms the highest ice the 
) Agriculture, Forestry, and Animal Mag ( t at this 
Mr. Industry.” time wl the mort 
vav. ia This study was also the first to ing of ent 
ab present the analysis of a group of It m lof Mr. Allen, as he 
na occupations in a single census divi- himself said in appreciation f-P 
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votion, and vision the vocational 
guidance movement owes an im- 
measurable debt, 


‘The light he leaves behind him lies 
Upon the paths of men.’” 


May Rocers LAng, 
Supervisor of Occupational 
Research, Board of Educa- 
tion, Cleveland. 


FREDERICK J. ALLEN—THE 
TEACHER 


As a teacher, Mr. Frederick J. 
Allen’s knowledge of his subject, 
his unceasing effort and painstaking 
manner in the performance of his 
work were outstanding. His work, 
no matter what phase of it, was al- 
ways done in a most careful way, 
and no detail left to conjecture. His 
passing is a loss to students in the 
field of vocational guidance which 
is hard to realize. The knowledge 
of his subject and his technique will 
be difficult to duplicate. But, above 
all, some of his finest qualities as a 
teacher, I feel, were his sympathy 
and deep interest in the problems of 
the students, and his untiring effort 
in their behalf. No matter was too 
small to receive his undivided at- 
tention and his best thought. 

His manner in the classroom was 
always one of helpfulness and ex- 
treme kindness. He had an under- 
standing and a feeling for the indi- 
vidual that is unusual. The indi- 
vidual’s problems became his prob- 
lems, in which attitude he showed 
the true spirit of guidance. Nor did 
his interest cease after the class re- 
lationship. His help was always 
available on any problem that might 
arise, when the student was back in 
the routine of duty. 

Although students will no longer 
have the privilege of direct contact 
with one of the leading teachers in 
the field of guidance, his work and 
spirit will live through those who 


have had that privilege. It is a real 
opportunity to have worked with 
Mr. Allen, to have had the benefit of 
his valuable criticisms and thought, 
and the contact with such an altruis 
tic spirit. There was never a thought 
of self, but always that of others 
not only in their work, but in their 
leisure. Extreme thoughtfulnes 
and kindness permeated his ever 
deed. 
Leona C. BuCHWALD, 
Supervisor, 
Vocational and Educational Guid- 
ance, Baltimore. 


NEW ABILITIES AT THE AGE OF 
FIFTY-FIVE 


When Mr. Allen entered upon the 
work of vocational guidance in T! 
Vocation Bureau of Boston in 1910 
he approached a situation which 
gave him little choice in the order- 
ing of his activities. The work 
the Boston School Department un- 
der Mr. Bloomfield had developed t 
the point where trustworthy occu 
pational information was desperate- 
ly needed, and Mr. Allen was the 
person best qualified to undertake 
this work. Mr. Bloomfield was di 
recting the bureau, lecturing, editing 
Parsons’ book, and writing up his 
own statement of the principles of 
vocational guidance, first in “The 
Vocational Guidance of Youth,” and 
later in “Youth, School, and Voca- 
tion.” The exigencies of the move- 
ment demanded, therefore, at this 
particular time, that Mr. Allen 
should produce the books and pam- 
phlets so urgently needed. This 
work he performed faithfully, writ- 
ing such studies as “The Grocer,” 
“The Architect,” “The Shoe Indus- 
try,” “The Law as a Vocation,” and 
“Business Employments.” His work 
received favorable comment and the 
bureau encouraged him to carry on 
further studies. 

When Mr. Bloomfield entered war 
work and the Boston Vocation Bu- 
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reau was turned over to the Divi- 
sion of Education at Harvard Uni- 
versity, in 1917, Mr. Roy W. Kelly 
became Director of the “Bureau of 
Vocational Guidance.” Here again 
it became necessary for Mr. Allen 
to fit into a task created by the ex- 
igencies of the situation. After a 
careful survey of the situation by 
Mr. Kelly and Professor Holmes of 
the Harvard Faculty of Education, 
it was decided that the best contri- 
bution to the war would be the de- 
velopment of courses in employ- 
ment management, to train execu- 
tives to undertake personnel work 
in factories furnishing materials for 
the war. Again it became apparent 
that literature was urgently needed. 
During this period Mr. Allen pre- 
pared a study showing how ordi- 
nary civilian workers could become 
trained workers in ship building, 
and also wrote with Mr. Kelly the 
book on ship building, which was 
directly concerned with the inter- 
ests of the United States in furnish- 
ing ships for the transportation of 
supplies and soldiers. Mr. Allen 
also prepared two numbers of the 
series on the re-education of the 
handicapped, as well as two other 
manuscripts in the same_ series 
which were never published. 

When the writer became director 
of the bureau in 1919, courses in em- 
ployment management were still 
carried on, as well as work for the 
education of foremen and studies in 
Americanization as related to indus- 
try. It became apparent at once, 
however, that Mr. Allen’s services 
were not needed for these particular 
tasks; furthermore, the industrial 
depression of 1920 and 1921 led us to 
the decision to concentrate our at- 
tention upon the school phases of 
guidance and to leave to the busi- 
ness school and other agencies the 
matter of employment management 
or personnel direction in industrial 
and commercial enterprises. 
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[t was at this point that Mr. 
Allen, after a period of twelve years 
of prescribed work, was enabled to 
choose his own activities. He was 
then fifty-five years of age. He at 
once began to develop unexpected 
initiative and to turn out new kinds 


of work, even more valuable to the 
cause of vocational guidance than 
his occupational studies ey vere 
though these studies are till 


acknowledged to be of the best 

The first work Mr. Allen turned 
out on his own initiative was his 
bibliography on occupational mate- 


rial entitled, “A Guide to thi 


of Occupations.” He planned this 


Study 


work himself, collected ma- 


terial, reviewed it, and with only the 


most casual consultation with his 

colleagues, produced the book which 

is a standard work for libraries and 

seekers for occupational intorma- 


tion throughout the country 

At this time also Mr. Allen was 
offered the opportunity of becoming 
coordinator for the Veterar 1 
reau men who were being trained in 
Harvard University 
too he developed a remarkable abil 
ity and initiative. His careful and 
friendly guidance of the two or 
three hundred men sent to Harvard 
University by the Veterans’ Bureau 
was a great satisfaction to him, and 
was highly commended by the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau itself as being one of 
the best plans among the colleges. 

But Mr. Allen’s greatest work, 
and the work in which he showed 
the most initiative and which he en- 
joyed most, was undoubtedly his 
work as Editor of The Vocational 
Guidance Magazine. When the op- 
portunity came to take over this 
work, Mr. Allen eagerly indicated 
his desire to undertake it. He had 
complete charge of every detail of 
the business and editorial work con- 
cerned with the magazine and all 
the improvements in its make-up 
and style were his own. His growth 
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in initiative, happiness, and satisfac- 
tion throughout the period of his 
editorship was noticeable ‘to all his 
colleagues. 

His trip to the convention at 
Washington in 1926—his longest 
trip—enabled him to receive the 
personal thanks of the readers of 
the magazine. This was a great sat- 
isfaction to him. 

Doubtless the development of Mr. 
Allen after the age of fifty-five 
bears an important lesson for voca- 
tional guidance. It indicates the 
value of the opportunity for explor- 
atory courses and try-out as aids in 
discovery of new interests and abili- 
ties ; it warns us to be careful, before 
applying tests, to see whether the 
individual has had a chance to learn 
the ability we are testing; it cau- 
tions us not to judge too much by 
appearance; it suggests a_ tenta- 
tive attitude in the use of rating 
systems; it helps us not to formu- 
late thoughts of limitation about 
people who have reached the age of 
fifty-five ! 

I should like to add my tribute to 
Mr. Allen as a man. I never saw 
him act impatiently or unkindly. I 
never knew such serenity of purpose 
and living. He was never too busy 
to help others. I have never known 
a man who possessed such a wealth 
of encyclopedic knowledge in all the 
common fields of human activity. 

Miss Susan J. Ginn has proposed 
that the best tribute to Mr. Allen 
would be a campaign to increase the 
influence of The Vocational Guidance 
Magazine in American education. 
Without doubt this would be close 
to his own choice. 

Joun M. Brewer. 


THE WRITINGS OF FREDERICK 
J. ALLEN 
A Topical Outline of English His- 
tory, 1896. 
Poems, 1898. 
In Crystal Hills, 1906. 


The Machinist, 1911. 

The Baker. 

Confectionery Manufacture. 

The Architect. 

The Landscape Architect. 

The Grocer. 

The Department Store. 

Banking. 

The Law as a Vocation, 1913 (Re- 
vised, 1919 and 1924). 

The Vocation Bureau and the Bos- 
ton School System, National Mu- 
ipal Review, 1913. 

The Shoe Industry, 1916 (Revised, 
1922). 

Business Employments, 1916. 

Shipyard Employment, 1918. 

The Shipbuilding Industry (Kelly 
and Allen), 1918. 

Advertising as a Vocation, 1919 (Re- 
vised, 1924). 

Opportunities for Handicapped Men 
in the Shoe Industry, 1919. 

A Guide to the Study of Occupa- 
tions, 1921 (Revised, 1925). 

Studies in Agriculture, Forestry, 
and Animal Industry, 1921. 

The Need for Clearing Information 
on Occupational Studies and Pos- 
sible Ways of Organizing a Clear- 
ance Service, The Vocational Guid- 
ance Magazine, April, 1925. 


A BIOGRAPHY 
3y His Son 

Frederick James Allen was born in 
the little town of Limerick, York 
County, Maine, on February 23, 1864. 
He was the second son ina family of 
four boys. Of the Allens not much 
is known, except that they were of 
Scotch stock and came from down 
Bangor way, his father being born 
in Glenburn. His mother was a 
Chase, one of the older New England 
families, Aquila, the first one of this 
branch, emigrating from Cornwall, 
England, in 1630, to settle in Hamp- 
ton, New Hampshire. 

The family always lived on one 
of the typical New England farms, 
rocky and uneven, where the boys 
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were brought up to make the most 
of what little they had to work with 
and, by laboring early and late, ac- 
cumulate their winter supplies from 
forest and garden. 

The four boys went to the local 
listrict schools in the winter terms 
in-all kinds of weather ; | remember 
m, tather telling of going four miles 
to school through the snowdrifts in 
zero weather, although the temper- 
ature was often lower. Having fin- 
ished his elementary education, Fred 
Allen, as he was known, went to 
Limington Academy in a neighbor- 
ing town. It was here that he pre- 
pared for Dartmouth College, the 
first of the Limerick Allens to as- 
pire to a higher education. The 
necessary labors of a farm did not 
allow emuch time for schooling, so 
that he gave undivided attention to 
study when he had the opportunity. 
He entered Dartmouth in the fall of 
’85, going to Hanover from Limer- 
ick on his bicycle, a trip of about 150 
miles. He used this means of trans- 
portation in good weather ; the rail- 
road trip took fifteen hours with 
considerable waiting at three junc- 
points. 

At that time the college year was 
divided into three terms, so that dur- 
ing the middle winter term needy 
students could teach, and get their 
year’s credits in the other two. Each 
year Mr. Allen taught this middle 
term at Limerick Academy, as well 
as one full year that he stayed out 
to earn his tuition. He undertook a 
classical education, largely Latin 
and Greek. Years later, when I was 
in high school, he could translate my 
texts in either subject with great 
facility, and often smoothed out a 
difficult passage. He also did ex- 
cellent work in English, being 


awarded the Grimes Prize for ex- 
cellency in that subject. In his spare 
time he did odd jobs about town, 
almost his only relaxation being at- 
tending the chapter meetings of 


Delta Kappa Epsilon fraternity 
Unlike most farmers who have to 
contend with rocky fields, he was in- 
terested in them, ul d hence gt ology 
proved a fascinating subject This 
was studied under Professor Charles 
H Hitchcocl ind perl re 
sult, he lat marric the | t 
daught f tl f ly 

He was graduated Dart 
mouth with the degre f A.B. in 
1889 In the course of the Com- 
mencement exercises h was 
warded a “spade”, emble tic of 
being “the hardest digger”, by met 
bers of his class, and membership in 
Phi Beta Kappa by tl llege 
faculty He wrote his Class Ode 

Following his graduation, he 
taught for two vears the | 


Maine, High School Then he re- 


turned to Dartmouth for one yea 
and obtained the degree of Master 
of Arts. He then became principal 
of the High School at Milford, N. 
H.. where he made his home after 
his marriage to Maria Porter Hitch 
cock of Hanover. It was here that 
his two oldest children, Marie Allen 
Purinton and Charles Francis Hitch- 
cock Allen, were born After the 
sudden death of his wife, following 
the birth of the latter, he removed 
to Franklin, N. H., becoming prin- 
cipal of the high school of that city 
He later met and married Witlhel 
mina Pingree, who taught with him 
in this school. A daughter, Wil- 
helmina Frances, was born here 

In the fall of 1899, he became In- 
structor in Mathematics and Eng- 
lish Historv at Boston University, 
and in 1903 held a similar positiot 


e 


Simmons College In 1904 he be 
came Director of the City History 
Club « f Boston, an organization de 
signed to educate young boys in 


local history and city government 


\s years progr ssed., this became 
the present Young Men’s Civic Club 


of Boston, with Mr. Allen still tak- 
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ing an active part at the time of his 
death. 

The family lived first in West 
Somerville, where Frederick Chase 
and Theodora Beatrice Allen were 
born, and when that became too 
much built up, they removed to 
Arlington, where they have lived 
since 1908. 

I have purposely omitted any 
mention of his work in vocational 
guidance, knowing that his 
ciates are planning to handle this 
subject in other articles in this 
magazine. 

CHar-es F. H. Aten, 
Instructor in Organic Chemistry, 
Tufts College. 


asso- 


RESOLUTIONS IN TRIBUTE TO THE 
LATE FREDERICK J. ALLEN 
SECRETARY OF THE NEW ENG- 
LAND VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
ASSOCIATION 


WHereEAS, it has pleased our 
Divine Ruler in His infinite wisdom 
to take from our midst our friend 
and fellow member, Frederick J. 
Allen, and 


WHEREAS, we regret the death 
which deprives us of the companion- 
ship of a faithful friend who has 
been untiring in his efforts to place 
larger and finer opportunities be- 
fore the boys and girls of our great 
nation through his work as a pio- 
neer in vocational guidance in Bos- 
ton ; through his organization of and 
leadership in the New Eng'and Vo- 
cational Guidance Association, and 
through his creative writings and 
his work as editor of The Vocational 
Guidance Magazine, therefore be it 


RESOLVED, that the Trustees of the 
New England Vocational Guidance 
Association, in meeting assembled 
this fourth day of March, 1927, do 
hereby express on behalf of ihe As- 
sociation their appreciation of Mr. 
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Allen’s talents, loyalty, and service, 
and their keen sense of loss in his 
death; and be it further 

Reso_vep, that this tribute be 
spread upon the records of the Asso- 
ciation and a copy sent to the be- 
reaved family of our departed 
friend and to the Graduate School of 
Education at Harvard University. 


RESOLUTIONS IN TRIBUTE TO THE 
LATE FREDERICK J. ALLEN 
EDITOR OF THE VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE MAGAZINE 


In recognition of the long and un- 
tiring services of Frederick J. Allen 
in the field of vocational guidance, 
the National Vocational Guidance 
Association at its annual meeting in 
Dallas, Texas, on February 25, 1927, 
wishes to express its sense of per- 
sonal loss in the death of Mr. Allen, 
and its appreciation of his services 
as a member and officer of the Asso- 
ciation. 

From the earliest beginnings of 
vocational guidance in the United 
States, Mr. Allen has been identified 
with constructive research in edu- 
cational and vocational guidance. 
At the time of his death he was the 
only member of the Association who 
had worked intimately with Frank 
Parsons, the father of vocational 
guidance in the United States. 

Perhaps his most distinguished 
service to the Association was his 
work as editor of The Vocational 
Guidance Magazine, which was 
brought by his unusual vision and 
diligence from a modest and occa- 
sional publication to its present high 
standard of editorial and mechanical 
perfection. 

Be it therefore resolved, that this 
expression of appreciation be sent 
to the family of Mr. Allen and to 
Harvard University, also that it be 
spread upon the minutes of this 
meeting. 
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METHODS OF FINANCING AND ADMINISTERING 
SCHOLARSHIPS 


ELIZABETH ROEMER 


Scholarship Counselor, Vocational Service for Juniors, New York 


Address at Annual Conference of the National Vocational Guidance Association. 
February, 1927. 


New York City, with its large 
school population and large number 
of children leaving school at an 
early age to go to work, provides a 
better example of the need for 
scholarships than any other city of 
the country, and probably reflects 
to a fair degree the extent to which 
this problem is recognized any- 
where. 

I am therefore presenting here, as 
an illustration of the situation in 
New York, an outline of material 
collected last year in an investiga- 
tion made by a committee of the 
New York Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, under the chairmanship of a 
member of the Board of Managers 
of the Vocational Service for Jun- 
iors, to assemble information from 
schools and organizations which 
give scholarships, or would like to 
give scholarships. They were inter- 
ested in the problem of how to help 
the capable and ambitious child to 
continue in high school or trade 
school, and their aim was to use this 
information to estimate the need 
for funds for such work and the 
extent to which this need is recog- 
nized, also as a basis for organized 
work toward standardization and 
proper administration of such funds. 

In this investigation 738 question- 
naires were sent last spring to pub- 
lic schools—eighth grade, junior and 
senior high and trade schools—and 
to relief agencies, social organiza- 
tions, settlements, and churches. The 


questionnaire asked for informa- 
tion as to methods of financing such 
funds where they exist, the ap- 


proximate amounts available in the 
school year 1924-25, the on 
which scholarship grants were 
made, and how they were admin- 
istered. 

In all, 355 replies were received,— 
approximately 50 per cent. These 
showed 79 and organiza- 
tions engaging in scholarship work, 
and these falling into two groups. 
The first—by far the larger —is 
composed of schools and organiza- 
tions that give scholarships to an 
occasional child, or simply provide 
financial assistance to meet a par- 
ticular need of a particular child, 
who without financial aid would be 
forced to leave school and go to 
work in order to bring in his share 
toward the support of the family. 
This group, which is mainly signifi- 
cant as giving indication of the ex- 


Dasis 


sche 


tent to which the need is recog- 
nized, includes eleven elementary 
schools, five junior high schools, 


two trade schools, ten high schools, 
and 42 social service organizations, 
whose budgets range from $50 to 
not more than $600. 

The second group is made up of 
twenty agencies, comprising four 
high schools, one junior high school, 
one trade school, thirteen social or- 
ganizations, and one foundation in- 
terested in child welfare, which are 
financing and administering per- 
manent and organized scholarship 
funds from which regular allow- 
ances are made. The annual budgets 
of these scholarship funds range 
from $750 to $20,000, the majority, 
however, (thirteen) reporting funds 
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under $5,000. In the 


58 organizations 
while recognizing the 
sistance they have no 
this kind, but refer 


Nineteen others 
would like to refer 
knew of 
funds. 

did not know of the 


were schools ) 
arships; 


sistance in their 


munities. 


not be classified. 
The various 


tain a regular fund, 


through mothers’ 
sociations, 


tributions. 
scholarship. 


raise their 


also reported legacies 
ment 


While 


stances 


some of the 


come to their notice to other 
cies established for this 
state 


an agency providing 
Six schools replied that they 
existence 
such funds, and 138 (of which 95 
replied 
were not aware of a need for schol- 
five (churches) emphasized 
that there was no need for such as- 
particular 
In the remaining 55 cases 
the answers to these questions could 


methods 


we find that the money 
clubs, parents’ as- 
students’ organizations, 
relief committees, and teachers’ con- 
One school reported a 


memorial fund used as a high school 


outside of the 
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the 
foundation, the budget is not given. 

In summing up the other replies, 
outside of these 79 agencies, 
reporting 


fe find 
that 


as- 


resources of 
which 
agen- 
purpose. 


they 
they 
such 


they 


com- 


used in 
financing such funds are illuminat- 
ing. In the schools where there is 
no regular fund, it is too often the 
teacher or the principal who digs 
into his own pocket to assist a par- 
ticular child or children; 
where the attempt is made to main- 
however small, 
raised 


in schools 


The social service organizations 
scholarship 
private subscriptions and contribu- 
tion through public appeals. 


by 


Three 
endow- 
funds. The foundation 
established by means of a legacy, 
and is at present tending to use its 
funds for scholarships for =. 


was 


in- 


or 


scholarship efforts present certain 


of 
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aspects of interest which may b 
touched upon in certain connection: 
f am concerned in this discussi 
mainly with actual organized pr 
grams of work for providing a 
administering 
manner in which scholarships a 
administered varies according to tl 
policy and purpose of 
agencies provide them 
rganizditions which concern then 
selves with scholarship work hay 
rradually worked out a_ definit 
technique both with regard to sele« 
tion of applicants and the adminis 
tration of funds. 

[In order to illustrate the range 
methods followed, I shall discuss the 
different types of procedure reveale 
in the answers furnished to the 
questionnaire by nineteen out of the 
twenty established scholarship funds 
in Greater New York. The exclu- 
sion of the one of the group is for 
the reason that it is at present in 
the process of formulating its 
policy. With these I shall present, 
for comparison on given points, the 
policy and procedure of the Voca 
tional Service for Juniors, as having 
one of the oldest scholarship funds 
in New York City, which has con- 
sistently centered its efforts on 
working out a definite constructive 
policy of administration. With an 
annual budget of approximately 
$20,000, and maintaining on the 
average 100 scholarships a year, it 
ranks also as the largest fund 
among the groups and has the wid 
est general range of service. 

The major questions concern 


scholarships. Th 


the respect 


themselves with (1) the purpose for 
which scholarships are given; (2) the 
basis on which they are given; (3) the 


basis of selection of applicants; and 
the manner in which they are admin- 
istered. 

The answers on the first point 
show that the purpose of the entire 
twenty agencies is to provide funds 
to enable the children to remain in 
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elementary, high, and trade schools, 
and in one instance college. The 
grants are not designated for par- 
ticular schools except in the case 
of scholarships given by the four 
high schools and the one trade 
school, where it is given for attend- 
ance in these schools only. 


On the second point, the basis on 
which scholarships are —i, @., 
whether as Joans or as gifts, sixteen 


agencies replied that their scholar- 


ships were furnished as gifts, and 
three that their aid constituted a 
loan. These three were not social 
service agencies ofr scholarship 
funds per se, but high schools main- 
taining scholarship funds. On fur- 
ther questioning one of these ad- 

tted that as a matter of fact very 
little of this money has been re- 
turned Another, a_ girls’ high 
school, requires a promissory note 
promising to the money so 


repay 
be bene fited. 
whether 


that another girl 
the 


may 


This raises question 


it is a wise policy to grant high 
school scholarships on the loan basis. 
From force of circumstances few 


be able to repay the money until 
years by It seems wiser, 
moreover, to have the child’s reali- 
zation of his obligation to help other 
children who are struggling to get 
an education, spontaneously 
out of his underst: nding of the pur- 
of the organization by which 


will 


poses 
he has been helped, and lead to a 
better understanding of the social 


problems involved. 
The policy of the Vocational Serv- 


ice for Juniors has been uniformly 
to make its scholarships availab le 
as gifts, and in line with this volun- 


tary acknowled gement of social ob- 
ligations the ‘Alumni Association,’ 

of scholarship pupils who are now 
graduated, has of own initiative 


offered to contribute to the funds of 


its 


the Service for the benefit of the 
other children following them. 
Another point of inquiry which 
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has a related bearing on this port 


because it, likewise back to 


goes 


the philosophy of the work, 1s 
whether scholarships are to be con- 
sidered as a school honor or as a 


charity. The answers are illuminat- 


ing because of the basic ttitude 
they reveal on the part of the re 
spective agencies toward scholar- 
ships as such. Three schools and 
ten social organizations replied that 
they considered their grant iS 
school honors, while the same two 
schools that granted scholat 


basis implied by 


different attitude \ 


41 
on tne ioan 


answers 


though they were particular to 
stress that they do not call it char 
ty, one pomts out specif cally that 
its grants are not honors, be 
they are not given on the basis of 
high scholarship stand t 
“offered to needy and 
girls Others answer the qu 
by stating t the arrangs 
kept strictly confidential \ thir 
school, whose sche hips are gift 
re] es that its | 
not regarded eferal € het 
category, but is “rather in tl 
ture of students’ aid fun () 
one organizat ed 1 tl 
classification of “charity f ts 
work 

The ittitucae the Vor onal 


Service for Jumiors on thi 
unconditionally in fav 
ing the 
ionors. Throughout its 
effort is made to giv 
ships the 


scholarships as 


same dig 


college scholarships and to prevent 
them from being regarded as mer‘ 
ly a relief measure The child ut 
derstands that he wins the scholar 
ship not primarily becaus¢ he n 
need of aid, but because of his ibil 
ity and good standing 1n chool 
work In my experien e have 
only had one child who objected t 


having her te 
was receiv! 
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case the family was receiving aid 
from a relief fund, which she bit- 
terly resented. 

Our third major point concerns 
the method of selection of applicants for 
scholarships. The question on this 
point was framed so as to bring out 
for each agency whether the appli- 
cations made to it for scholarships 
were adjudged on the basis of (1) 
school record, (2) psychological 
tests, (3) financial need, (4) eligi- 
bility for working papers, (5) ambi- 
tion, (6) probable success in the 
course chosen, (7) physical handi- 
cap, or possible other reasons. 

In the replies financial need takes 
first and foremost place as a deter- 
minant, being scored as a factor by 
allagencies. School record comes next 
in order, as the factor next most fre- 
quently instanced. Good marks and 
good standing in general are taken 
by most of the agencies into equal 
consideration with financial need, 
and the child’s ambition and a rea- 
sonable certainty that he will suc- 
ceed in the course he has chosen are 
ranked as of the same primary im- 
portance. - The relative precedence 
given to such other factors as psy- 
chological tests, eligibility for 
working paper, and physical handi- 
cap, is conditioned to some extent 
by the special interests and purposes 
of certain organizations. 

For instance, the Cardiac Voca- 
tional Guidance Committee which 
administers scholarship funds for 
cardiac children naturally centers 
on the point of physical handicap. 
Again, the New York Child Labor 
Committee provides scholarships for 
children from 13 to 16 years of age 
who are not eligible for working 
papers, where the enforcement of 
the Child Labor Law works undue 
hardships for the child and family. 
In the work of the Vocational Serv- 
ice for Juniors selection is based 
primarily on the capacity of the 
child to benefit by further education. 


The method of selection is by psy- 
chological tests to determine inher- 
ent ability, school records, and 
teachers’ judgment as to the child’s 
capacity to benefit by further train 
ing. Financial need is, of course 
the initial reason for which the child 
is referred to the committee. 

The questions as to how the exist 
ence and extent of financial need is di 
termined brought out a varied ri 
Though eight report that 
they base their information on teach 
ers’ knowledge, eleven report that 
they ascertain by special investiga 
tion This investigation is mad 
either by the agency itself, by visit 
ing teachers, or through the socia 
service exchange. Some agencie: 
y rely on the organizati 
which recommends the child for 
scholarship. These answers do 
bring out all the elements that ente: 
into the handling of this aspect 
the situation, but they do serve t 
show to what extent an attempt is 
made to get at the facts through thx 
background of home _ conditions 
How thorough a case study is mad 
depends on the investigator and the 
type of investigation procedure. In 
the schools maintaining scholarship 
funds, this work is often done by 
teachers serving on committees o1 
by visiting teachers. In case of the 
relief, child care, and welfare agen- 
cies, it is done by the social workers 
of the agencies themselves. In the 
purely scholarship organizations it 
is done by scholarship secretaries 
and counselors. To a certain extent 
all of these draw on the information 
of other agencies which have been 
in contact with the family. 

The procedure adopted by the 
Vocational Service for Juniors, 
through its scholarship counselor, 
includes conferences with both chil- 
dren and parents followed by per- 
sonal visits to the homes. On a 
basis of this the counselor presents 
a summarized record in writing, in- 
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cluding an estimate of the family 
budget for each applicant, to the 
scholarship committee, which con- 
sists of a chairman and nine duly 
qualified persons representing the 
schools, social agencies, etc. The 
committee votes on the application 
according to the qualifications which 
I have outlined. 

The final point to be considered is 
the specific administration 
scholarships during the scholarship 
period. The question aimed to bring 
out the actual technique of pay- 
ments and the extent of supervision 
of the child, as this is of importance 
especially from an_ educational 
standpoint. The opportunity it gives 
for frequent contact with the chil- 
dren, their homes and social prob 
lems, leaves the door open for edu 
cational constructive work of far 
reaching possibilities. Out of nine- 
teen agencies nine pay out the 
scholarships in weekly allowances, 
one by the week or month, two 
semi-monthly, and three regulate 
the allowance as the situation re- 
quires it. Again, fifteen of the or- 
ganizations pay the allowance 
directly to the child, one high school 
modifies this plan by paying the al- 
lowance occasionally to the parents, 
and another by remitting it directly 
to the school if the circumstances 
call for it. 

The answers to the question, 
“Does the child receive any special 
supervision while benefiting by your 
assistance?” fail to show concretely 
to what extent this occurs and how 
it is done. Nine organizations an- 
swered merely “Yes”; three added 
that they give careful supervision. 
One high school specified “enough 
to secure success.” One indicated 
“watchfulness of teacher and coop- 
erating social agencies”, another in- 
dicated supervision by the scholar- 
ship secretary and weekly office in- 
terview. Actually, though these an- 
swers do not show it, there is al- 


of the 


ways a certain amount of informal 
and indirect supervision going on, 
and probably more organized super- 
vision in the case of the social agen- 
cies than of the schools 
through the keeping of current 


records on the child by the scholar- 


It on 


ship organizations, the reporting of 
sci ) ect ds il d the contacts 
maintained with the family through 
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| 

policy of adm tration which | 
shall outline in more detail. It con 
cerns itself not only with tl upel 


vision of school record 
all-round development of the child, 
with its health progress and its gen 
eral social development through 
relationships outside the school 

We consider our health program 
one of the most important phases of 
the work, not only because of the 
physical progress of the child but 
also because of the different attitude 
it gives the child toward its own 
health, and a growing understand- 
ing of the social implications it in- 
volves. Every scholarship pupil 1s 
given a thorough health examina- 
tion once a year, or oftener if advis- 
able, besides medical treatment 
when necessary. This health super- 
vision includes even diet or exercise. 
Our figures show excellent physical 
progress made by the majority of 
our children during the scholarship 
period The child comes to the 
counselor each week to receive his 
allowance. This gives opportunity 
for informal talks, where the child’s 
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school and health progress is dis- 
cussed, as well as his home and 
recreational and social problems, on 
a basis of friendly and direct com- 
munication. The direct contact with 
the home is maintained through 
home visits and conferences with 
the parents at the office. In this 
way it is often possible to advise 
and help other members of the fam- 
ily, especially in regard to school 
and health problems. 

Every effort is made to keep 
in contact with the school that the 
child is attending. A record is kept 
of the child’s program, and report 
cards are brought to the office at 
regular intervals. Visits are made 
to the school not only when failures 
occur, but also with the purpose of 
getting acquainted with the teach- 
ers and enlisting their interest and 
cooperation, 

The counselor also keeps in con- 
tact with the social agencies that 
are in touch with the _ family. 
Though it is the general rule not to 
accept an applicant when the family 
is an active relief case, there are 
however exceptions to this rule. In 
several special cases a kind of com- 
bined allowance has been worked 
out (Wasserman-Burak). When it 
seems strictly necessary and the 
physical condition of the child per- 
mits it, part-time jobs are obtained 
for the child through our placement 
counselor. Careful records are kept 
at the office of the child’s home sit- 
uation, school progress, health pro- 
gress, recreation, and general condi- 
tion of development. 

We also attempt to contribute to 
the social needs of the scholarship 
pupils by providing two weeks’ 
vacation during the summer months. 
For the purpose of getting the chil- 
dren acquainted with each other, 
monthly social evenings have been 
arranged for. 

In order to keep in touch with the 
scholarship pupils after high school 


or trade school graduation, or when- 
ever the allowance has been discon- 
tinued, follow-up letters are sent to 
them at regular intervals. Besides, 
every effort is made by our place- 
ment counselor to find suitable 
work for them. 

In concluston. The major features 
of the situation brought out by this 
discussion are as follows: 

On the subject of financial provision 
for scholarship work, we find that in 
New York City funds are supplied 
through private’ individuals’ or 
group gifts, collections, be- 
quests, on the basis of motives 
ranging from charity, social wel- 
fare, special angles of individual in- 
terest, all the way to interests pure- 
ly in educational development. In 
other words, there is at present no 
uniform, recognized public income 
or public provision for scholarship 
work. It is the concern solely of 
voluntary groups. 

The situation with regard to ad- 
ministrative procedure arises directly 
from the volunteer nature of the 
financial provision. Its conduct 1s 
likewise conditioned by the motives 
which supply the funds and takes its 
direction, as has been said, from the 
various purposes of the agencies 
which disburse them. It follows, 
therefore, that there is no wnform, 
standardized, universely accepted mode 
of procedure. Yet the experience has 
brought about a certain consensus 
on important major points, at least 
certain acceptances on fundamental 
directions of policy. 

As a premise, the extent to which 
scholarships are provided and, for 
that matter, any financial assistance 
offered to keep a child in school, 
shows a growing realization of the 
waste when promising boys and 
girls leave school too early, with the 
all too common result of sliding into 
dull and monotonous work. From 
the data we have analyzed, the 
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weight of approval is claiming for 
scholarships a place in the file of 
education rather than of charity or 
even general or social welfare. The 
fact that scholarships are provided 
to offset financial need has given 
them at the outset the color of re- 
lief. However, progressive educa- 
tors and organizations, educational 
and others as well, are 
more and more that whether schol- 


agreeing 


arships are given by 
or social welfare organizations, they 


should not be a “peg upon which to 
hang relief,” but an educational 
measure. Krom this arises a third 
agreement, namely, that the grant 
ing of s« holarships should be deter 
mined not tl vasis of need or of 


economic 
but on the ambitions and capabi 


ties of the individual child 


SCHOLARSHIPS AS A PHASE OF VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE 


ALMA CRAMER 


Executive Secretary, Vocational 


Supervision Leagu hi 


Address at Annual Conference of the National Vocational Gu Pr \ 
February, 1927 


F. W. Taussig said, “The removal! 
of all artificial barriers to choice of 
occupation is the most important 
goal for society.” The removal of 
artificial barriers is the work of the 
scholarship office; the selection of 
occupation is the work of the voca- 
tional counseling office. It seems 
evident that the activities of the two 
offices are strongly interwoven 

In Chicago, in 1911, the Joint 
Committee for Vocational Training 
of Girls, under the inspiration of 
Professor Mead, Miss Breckinridge, 
and Miss Abbott of the University 
of Chicago, was organized to at- 
tempt to remedy the conditions un- 
der which children entered employ- 
ment. Miss Anne Davis, as vocation- 
al adviser, employment investiga- 
tor, and placement director, was put 
in charge of the work of the com- 
mittee. In 1912 the work was made 
to apply to boys as well as to girls. 
It soon became evident to the com- 
mittee that their program was an 
incomplete one. They could advise 
Mike, who had a splendid grammar 
school record and who wanted to be 
an electrician, that he should go to 


high school and take a two-year 
electrical course, but how could 
Mike think of such a luxury 
his father was dead and his mother’s 
‘arnings as a scrubwoman were the 
only income! 
expenses of high school loomed up 
as just such an artificial barrier to 
Mike’s further education. And what 
happened to Mike? He had to go 
to work ina factory. The monotony 
and hopeless future there made him 
restless and unhappy so that he soon 
shifted to another 
period of two years his work record 


when 


To such a family the 


ob, until over a 
consisted of a series of two- and 
three-month jobs It was to pro 


vide further schooling, to make pos- 


sible vocational adjustment for such 
as Mike, that two scholarship com 
mittees, one for |e wish ind the 
other for non-Jewish children, were 
organized in 1913 The counselor 
could not complete her task, coul 
not carry out her plans, without the 
aid of the scholarship offices 


In 1916 the Chicago Boar 
cation took over the entire work o 
the vocational bureau, which today 
includes counseling, placement, cer- 
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tification of fourteen- to seventeen- 
year-old workers, industrial re- 
search, and publicity. The two schol- 
arship committees continued to be 
privately financed and today exist as 
the Scholarship Association for Jew- 
ish Children and the Vocational 
Supervision League. In the case of 
working out a satisfactory adjust- 
ment for the individual child, the re 
lationship of the two scholarship 
offices and the Vocational Guidance 
Bureau in Chicago is one of the 
closest cooperation 

The Bureau under the Board of 
Iducation has grown in the scope of 
its work and in the number of chil- 
dren cared for, as the enforcement 
of the state child labor law has 
been strengthened. The two scholar- 
ship offices also have grown in scope 
and in the number of children aided, 
but a comparison of figures today is 
rather startling. In 1926, 7011 chil- 
dren between the ages of fourteen 
and sixteen years were granted their 
first working papers in the city of 
Chicago. During the same year 292 
children were kept in school by the 
two scholarship offices in the city. 
These figures evidently signify that 
scholarship work in Chicago is a 
very exclusive piece of work and 
indicate a consideration of our re- 
sponsibility toward the 7011 chil- 
dren. Assuming that all of the 7011 
boys and girls would have benefited 
by further schooling, would it be 
possible for the scholarship offices to 
expand to include them all? Evi- 
dently such a program would be an 
impossible undertaking for a pri- 
vately financed organization. If, 
therefore, the awarding of scholar- 
ships must be limited, can we not 
best serve as an experimental labor- 
atory for the vocational guidance 
movement? Can we not test out 
the theories of vocational guidance 
either to prove or to disprove them? 

Follow-up work. Vocational coun- 
seling has grown out of the need 


for adjusting the individual in the 
industrial field and has brought with 
it the theory that the road to this 
adjustment has to be blazed in the 
school. The scholarship office has 
long proven the truth of this theory 
through follow-up work with its 
graduates. We know that educa- 


tion, academic and vocational, makes 
possible a happier life both socially 
and economically. How then are we 
going to bring this more complete 
life to all children? Obviously, 
through further legislation provid- 
ing for a higher educational require- 
ment before a child may go to work; 
and the scholarship office has the 
data to convince the community of 
that need. 

The Scholarship Association for 
Jewish Children in Chicago follows 
up all of its students over a period 
of five years after the scholarship 
has been discontinued. They have a 
mass of material which if analyzed 
and edited would be of the greatest 
value. The Vocational Supervision 
League has not been equipped to do 
such intensive follow-up work, but 
last year employed a worker to make 
a special study of former scholarship 
cases and is now following up her 
work by sending out questionnaires. 
This study reveals many interesting 
facts: for example, of two boys aged 
sixteen years, the one who finishes 
three years of high school will earn 
about one-third more in his first 
position than the one who only com- 
pletes grammar school; and 27 per 
cent of our three- and four-year high 
school students attain positions as 
minor executives, while none below 
the two-year high school group at- 
tain such positions. The scholarship 
office should equip itself to do such 
and more intensive follow-up work, 
should analyze its data and edit its 
conclusions, if it would promote 
such a legislative program. 

This program, of course, leads us 
into all kinds of social and economic 
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problems which we have not the 
time to discuss here. If we are to 
require children to stay in school 
longer, thus depriving the family of 
a child’s wage for a longer period, 
the questions of adequate relief for 
widowed mothers, some substitute 
for the lost wages of incapacitated 
fathers, a revision of our economic 
system to give every able-bodied 
nan a chance for regular employ- 
ment, the advisability of the use of 
birth control, and so forth, arise. 
We, however, must leave these 
problems to the discussion and 
activities of other welfare agencies. 
Our more immediate concern as a 
laboratory for the vocational guid- 
ance movement is the educational 
problem that would arise with ex- 
tension of the school requirement. 
Obviously, under our present educa- 
tional system, many children would 
not benefit by further schooling. It is 
at this point that the scholarship 
office has so far fallen short. The 
appeal has been for the unusually 
bright child who would take the 
greatest advantage of further edu- 
cation. During the last few years 
several scholarship offices have been 
including the average student, but 
the child who is below normal has 
not yet come within their scope to 
any great extent. 

Intelligence tests. The intelligence 
test, as one means of determining 
the amount of schooling a child can 
absorb, has become a valuable part 
of the work of the Vocational 
Supervision League. Although the 
marking system in public 
schools has defects and does not 
take into account the whole child— 
namely, his personality and his en- 
vironment as well as his mental 
capacity—it does give one measure- 
ment of the child’s educational at- 
tainment and is the only means we 
have at present of determining that. 
In making an arbitrary division of 
the 174 students who received schol- 
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arships from the League in 1926, 
we find that they fall into five 
groups. The first group of Superior 
students, having school averages be- 
tween 95 and 100, claimed four stu- 
dents; 38 students fell into the Ex- 
cellent group with averages between 


90 and 94: the greatest number, 72, 
came within the Very Good group 


with averages between 85 and 89; 41 

idents came within the Good group 
with averages between 80 and 8&4; 
and 19 fell into the lowest or Fair 
group with averages between /: 
and 79. The value of the intelligence 
test was strongly revealed when 
we made a comparison of school 
records and mental ratings of the 
174 students. We had to reduce 
school records and intelligence quo 
tients to averages and medians al- 
though they are not, of course, as 


significant as each individual case 
with its range of marks and actual 
intelligence quotient. We found 


that the students in the Very Supe- 
rior school group had a median in- 
telligence quotient of 124, rating 
them as l’ery in intelligence 
The students in the Excellent school 
group had a median intelligence qu 

tient of 113, rating them as Superior 
in intelligence. The l’ery Good group 
and the Good group both had a me- 
dian intelligence quotient of 106, 
rating them as High Adequate in in 
telligence. The lowest or 
group had a median intelligence 
quotient of 98, rating them as Low 
Adequate in intelligence. The intelh 
gence test does not take into ac- 
count the affective or emotional side 
of the individual and we therefore 
find differences within each group 
between the school performance and 


the intelligence rating, but on the 


whol the study she Ws a definite 


correlatio1 between  thes« two 
me urement 

ike our experiment complete 
the holarship office must include 
the school problem child, for it is 
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the theory of the vocational coun- 
selor that every individual can be 
fitted into the scheme of things if 
he has received the training that 
meets his capacities. The complete 
psychiatric examination, which in- 
cludes not only the intelligence test 
but the vocational interview 
and personality study, will help us 
to discover what each child is fitted 
to do. The present school system 
does not yet meet these individual 
needs, although many cities are be- 
ginning to work in that direction. 
The plan of the vocational counselor 
demands radical changes in our en- 
tire educational program. The 
scholarship office, through careful 
study of the school problem child 
and through the use of the few pre- 
vocational courses in our public 
schools and such courses in private 
schools, can here again produce evi- 
dence for or against the need for 
such changes. 

If, then, the function of scholar- 
ship work is to be of such an experi- 
mental nature, our technique or 
methods of investigation and super- 
vision must be carefully worked out 
and standardized and we must keep 
accurate records of our approach 
and results. The scholarship work- 
er has long recognized the value of 
case-work principles in order to ob- 


also 


tain the best results with the 
scholarship student. The school 
record, the intelligence test, the 
psychiatric examination, and the 


physical examination are not enough. 
In order to have a complete under- 
standing of the child we must take 
the whole child into account; we 
must have knowledge of his sur- 
roundings (his neighborhood and 
his home) and of his associates (his 
family and his friends). If we find 
maladjustments or unsocial or un- 
healthy conditions in his environ- 
ment, an attempt must be made to 
remedy these in order to free the 


child from obstacles that will pre- 
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vent his fullest development. The 
value of keeping accurate records 
and of standardizing their form and 
vocabulary cannot be overempha 
sized. It is from them that we 
gather the statistics which will for 
mulate our conclusions. Secondly, it 
is only by means of the child’s cum- 
ulative record that we can do pro 
gressive case work with that child 

Thus not only can the scholarship 
office experiment with the theories 
of the vocational counselor, but also 
with the methods of approach to 
those theories. When methods have 
been tried out and _ standardized, 
they can be transferred to vocational 
and educational work. Case work 
has not yet become a definite part of 
vocational guidance ; the work done 
by the visiting teacher is the closest 
approach so far. The counselor can- 
not make an occupational adjust- 
ment for the individual without a 
diagnosis of the child and his en- 
vironment, just as the teacher must 
know her student before she can 
proceed to teach him. Aside from 
what our experiments can prove, the 
very technique worked out in the 
laboratory should be of value to the 
vocational guidance movement. 

It is thus that the scholarship 
office should not only be of service 
to the individual child who is re- 
ferred to it for consideration, but 
should work toward the goal of 
serving every child in the communi- 
ty. The counselor says that we 
must determine the needs of the in- 
dividual child so that we can im- 
prove our educational system to fit 
the vast differences between indi- 
viduals, and thus give every child a 
chance for development to the full- 
ness of his capacities. The scholar- 
ship office should be equipped to ex- 
amine this statement and test its 
reality. Research as an aid to medi- 
cal science involves the same rela- 
tionship as “scholarships as an as- 
pect of vocational guidance.” 
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SOCIAL GUIDANCE OF DIFFICULT CHILDREN 


Kate DINSMORE 


Chief Social Worker, Child Guidance Clinic, Dallas 


Address at Annual Conference of the 


February, 


Before an attempt is made to 
bring about the social adjustment of 
a difficult child there must be a com- 
plete study of the child. This study 
will always reveal the fact that in- 
stead of a problem child, it is a 
child’s problem that must be dealt 
with. The causation of these prob- 
lems must be understood before a 
remedy can be applied, and in the 
study of the child the psychiatrist, 
the psychologist. the medical exam- 
iner, and the social worker must ex- 
ert their utmost skill in an effort to 
determine the underlying causes of 
the symptoms shown in the child’s 
behavior. ~ Undesirable behavior is 
only a response to a certain under- 
lying need and it is useless to treat 
the symptoms without first discov- 
ering the cause. 

In the home. As the home holds the 
most important place in the child’s 
life, and as his attitudes, emotions, 
and behavior are conditioned by the 
influences surrounding him there, it 
is almost invariably found that the 
diffeult child is reacting unfavor- 
ably to certain conditions ¢xistiag 
in his home. 

Treating the child means treating 
the other members of the family as 
well, in order to change their mental 
attitudes. As no two homes are 
ever the same, the position of no 
two children in the home can ever 
be exactly the same and the inter- 
play of personalities must be care- 
fully considered. The oldest child 
has many responsibilities not shared 
by the others; being the first born 
puts him in a position of superiority. 
The youngest usually is granted 
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many special privileges. The middle 
child is apt to feel left out and neg 
lected; very often he has to fight 
for recognition Careful attention 
must be given to these personality 
factors and to individual differences 
before an adequate diagnosis can be 
made. Not what the child does but 
why he does it is the important 
thing to discover 

Case J. About three years ago a 
school principal requested the help of 
the Clinic in the case of a nine-year- 
old boy who had been stealing. Dur- 
ing a period of five months Frank 
had stolen a watch, a bicycle, and two 
dollars in money. The principal re- 
ported that punishment had no effect 
and the boy seemed unable to under- 
stand the serious nature of the of- 
fenses. Frank’s mental examination 
showed no abnormality except a 
slight emotional instability On 
psychological tests he rated average 
in general intelligence. According 
to educational achievements he was 
correctly placed in the low third 
grade. He was practically normal 
physically. 

Frank’s home was an attractive 
rented cottage in a good neigh 
hood The mother worked and the 
maternal aunt kept house Chere 
were three children in the famliy: 
a sister older and a brother younger 
than Frank. Neither of the other 
children had presented any behavior 
problems. The stepfather was out 


of town most of the time. Frank’s 
own father had been divorced by 


the mother because he was selfish 
and lazy and would not support the 


family. He served overseas during 
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the World War. Frank was very 
fond of his father and the mother 
said it “nearly killed him” when his 
older sister received letters from the 
father while he received none. There 
was not even a message for him in 
any of his father’s letters. He had 
tried hard to attract the attention of 
the stepfather but without success,as 
the stepfather disliked children and 
ignored Frank altogether. The 
children had no companions in the 
neighborhood and they had few 
playthings in the home. The house 
was kept in immaculate order. 
Krank had no place to keep the 
small treasures that were considered 
junk by the rest of the family. 

It was learned that each episode 
of misbehavior in the school was fol- 
lowed by an order to visit the office. 
There Frank always had a long in- 
terview with the principal, a man 
with a sympathetic understanding of 
childish faults and a sincere desire 
to give constructive help. When 
asked for a report on all of his con- 
tacts with the boy from the time he 
first entered the school, the princi- 
pal remembered that Frank had 
hung about his office a great deal 
and had always seemed anxious to 
attract his attention. 

After considering all the findings 
it was felt that Frank’s difficulties 
had arisen through an unguided at- 
tempt to find an outlet for a normal 
desire for male companionship. He 
had developed a feeling of inferiori- 
ty because of his father’s neglect 
and his stepfather’s indifference. 
The fact that the aunt continually 
petted the little brother and the 
mother praised the good behavior 
of the older sister made the situa- 
tion worse. The problem was essen- 
tially one in social adjustment. A 
Big Brother was secured for Frank 
and he was placed in a Sunday 
School class taught by a young man. 
The Big Brother helped Frank ar- 
range a work shop in a store room 
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in the back yard and the mother 
supplied tools and building materi- 


als. In the meantime Frank mac& 
frequent visits to the Clinic for 
psychiatric treatment. There wa: 


only one additional record of mis- 
conduct. Frank picked up a wate! 


from the teacher’s desk and later 
took it to the principal, saying 
“Here is something I found.” This 


incident occurred before the plans 
for treatment were well under way 
During the past three years thers 
have been no further reports of 
stealing and Frank seems to be de 
veloping normally. 

Trouble usually arises in homes 
when parents disagree constantly ir 
regard to discipline and training. It 
is seldom possible to keep the 
knowledge of these disagreements 
from the children and frequently 
the question is discussed quit 
openly. 

Case 2. A worried mother re- 
ports that her two boys are getting 
entirely beyond control. William, 
who is fifteen years old, is ill-tem- 
pered, stubborn, and impudent. He 
refuses to take orders from anyone 
and is frequently in trouble at schoo! 
but 1s able to make passing marks 
in high seventh grade. He is very 
critical of all members of the family 
and especially of his eleven-year-old 
sister, Anne. The younger 
Robert, who is thirteen years old, 
failed promotion at the end of the 
last school term and had to repeat 
the high sixth grade. The mother 
says he is a great trial to his teach- 


be 


ers. He is stubborn and argumenta- 
tive. He is easily influenced and dis- 


plays no initiative. He cries easily 
He looks up to his brother and con 
siders it an honor to serve him, but 
is jealous of his sister and refuses t 
be seen with her in public. He lies 
to get out of difficulties and never is 
willing to admit that he is wrong. 
William’s examination shows no 
serious mental or physical abnor- 
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He is average in intelli- 
pence. Robert is somewhat unsta- 
bie emotionally, and is a day-dream- 
er. His intelligence rating is dull- 
normal. However, his inability to 
do some of the psychological tests 
may not be an index of any real 
mental retardation, but may be 
more a functional thing due to emo- 


m ilities. 


tional reactions. 

It is evident that there is quite a 
feeling of competition between these 
three children. Both parents work 
utside the home and the mother, 
well-educated and full of 
energy, has felt quite capable of at- 
tending to her home and children as 
well as to her secretarial duties in a 
uusiness Office. Since the parents 
are away so much of the time Will- 
iam feels the importance of being 
the oldest and attempts to boss his 
brother and sister. This has led to 
a battle for supremacy in which 
Robert has given way to his brother 
more or less submissively. This has 
made Anne’s objections more notice- 
able and the two boys have com- 
bined against her. The parents 
have openly disagreed in regard to 
methods of controlling the situation 
and all members of the family have 
participated in many stormy scenes. 
The father is partial to William and 
probably is responsible for some of 
the boy’s egotism. The mother is 
over-solicitous and, in giving way to 
her emotions, has greatly weakened 
her influence. It can be readily seen 
that every member of this family 
needs treatment. 

Fortunately, the children have 
normal interests that give a solid 
foundation for treatment plans. 
Each child has been given outside 
activities not shared by the others. 
William has joined the gymnasium 
class. His attitude toward taking 
orders is being changed through his 
interest in football. Robert has 


who 1S 


joined the Boy Scouts and Anne, a 
The parents are stand- 


girls’ club. 


ing together in regard to authority 

and are trying to treat the quarrels 

as childish reactions. The most dif- 

ficult task has been making the par- 

ents take an objective attitude 

toward the situation, 


. 1: 11 
ing accomplished gradually 
T 


Parents are very apt to claim 
respect and obedience from their 
children regar less of their own 
merits. It is so easy to fall back on 
the idea of their inherent right as 


parents to affection and 
that they often refuse absolutely to 
face the fact that most of 
behavior reactions are on an 
tile level, and that before they can 
be entitled to respect they must earn 
truly grown up 


infan 


it by becoming 


They must be ready to admit thei 
own mistakes and acknowledge that 
thev are sometimes in the wrong. It 


is only vanity and the fear of losing 
prestige that makes a parent afraid 
to let a child know that he has made 
a mistake. The interference of 
other members of the family, pat 
ticularly grandparents, often blocks 
every plan for helping a child. In 
such cases a complete change of en 
vironment is usually the only 
remedy. 

In the school. Next to the home 
comes the school. No child’s prob- 
lem is until he is happily 
placed in school. In many cases a 
child’s school difficulties are 
tirely to a tension in the home at 
mosphere. 


solved 


Case 3. An eight-year-old girl 
was taken out of school recently be 
cause of extreme nervousn One 
physician advised severe di linary 
measures; anothe dvise est 


cure Both methods were 
the over-solicit is TI ] 
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absence, she was so nervous and ex- 
citable she could not recite her les- 
sons. She is average in rating on intel- 
ligence tests and high second-grade 
ability is indicated. It is thought 
that she might secure a higher rat- 
ing if the present tension in mental 
functioning could be overcome. She 
displays a definite feeling of inferi- 
ority and is constantly on the defen- 
sive. Physically she is normal. 

The atmosphere in the home is 
unharmonious due to the unsatisfac- 
tory relationship between the par- 
ents. The mother feels superior to 
the father because he has only a 
rural school education and is not 
able to advance rapidly in his busi- 
ness. She apologizes to Mary and 
her little brother for many things 
the father does. The father feels that 
she is teaching the children to look 
down on him. He is withdrawing as 
much as possible and is losing him- 
self in an interest in radio. He is 
high-tempered and very severe and 
the children are afraid of him. The 
mother is centering her attention 
upon the children in a destructive 
way. The presence in the home of 
the- maternal grandfather and the 
aunt heightens the tension and 
makes the situation more serious. 
The mother constantly defers to the 
opinions of the grandfather and this 
is a most irritating factor. Mary is 
so subjected by fear that she cannot 
accomplish the things she has the 
ability to do. The mother has estab- 
lished the fear that she cannot keep 
up with her school work. She has 
never been permitted to initiate her 
own activities and has been con- 
stantly inhibited by the suggestions 
of the mother. 

A frank explanation of these facts 
has been given to the parents and 
their response has been most satis- 
factory. It is believed that much 
has already been accomplished in 
the way of relieving the tension in 
the home. Although Mary cried and 


refused to return to school at fir 
she finally agreed to try it for 
month. The teacher cooperated 
giving her special tutoring and 
mother discontinued her efforts 
help with the lessons. The nervy 
condition improved rapidly. § 
was promoted to the high sec 
grade at mid-term with the full 
proval of the teacher. How 
her work is still hard for her 
cause of the prolonged absences 

ing the first term. The reason 
her difficulty was explained to 
new teacher but she evidently d 
not have an understanding attitu 
because it has recently been 
ported that when Mary has a 
recitation the teacher says, “| 
sure we are all sorry that Mary is1 
able to keep up with the class.” 
effort is being made to change t! 
attitude and the outlook seen 
hopeful. 

The visiting teacher. In adjusting 
school difficulties it is a great advan 
tage to have the cooperation of 
visiting teacher who, by training an 
experience, is prepared to do inten 
sive case work when necessary. |: 
addition she can fulfill some of th 
duties of a liaison officer between th 
clinic and the school. The visiting 
teacher is in a strategic position be 
cause she is on the inside. She 
one of the group of educators but 
has the point of view and techniqu 
of the social worker. She does not 
have to expend energy in breaking 
down barriers because she really be- 
longs to the school and also is 
social worker actively engaged i 
case work. 

There are many cases in which the 
service of a visiting teacher woul 
prevent serious psychiatric difficul 
ties for the individual child and seri 


ous problems in scholarship and dis 
cipline for the school. By discover 
ing the early signs of abnormal 
mental trends and personality devia- 
tions as demonstrated in the be- 
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vior of the difficult child, a visiting 
cacher ¢ can secure treatment at the 
me when there is the greatest 
nce for success. A chronic dis- 
eis hardest to cure and too often 
children are to the 
every one else con- 


jinic only after 

ned has given up in despair. 

se 4. It seems almost certain 
visiting teacher in the school 

Harry Brown 


have saved 


pour 

os unhap piness and a deep feeling 
oi inferiority which he may never 
be able to overcome entirely. Harry 


‘his public school kindergarten 


ed 
I cher, but from the time he en- 
d first grade he hated to go to 
Fool l and disliked all of his teach- 
His behavior difficulties in- 
greased from year until the 


to year 


teachers of two schools reported 
fhat he was the “biggest prob blem” 


they had ever had. was twelve 
rs old when he came to the Clinic, 
and was in the low fourth grade. He 
bad repeated two gr ades and was 
having difficulty in all subjects ex- 
He was reported to 
he listless, indifferent, and lazy. 
Be had been lying and stealing for 
S&veral years The teachers said he 
gemed unable to tell the truth. He 
Sould contradict himself and would 
fel] an when the 
st 
h 


Gept reading. 


entirely new story 
tradictions were pointed out He 
le anything he could get his 
ands on; tock food from the lunch 
om and small articles from the 
desks. He robbed the school bank 
fa large sum of money which his 


According to 


fither had to replace. 
always 


fhe teachers the mother 
Shielded the boy. Harry was ignor “ed 
almost altogether by the other chil- 
dren at school. He was left out of 
ies and disregarded, although he 

s constantly trying to attract at- 


tion. 

| The mother showed a deep ant: 
Y ism toward the school. She was 
ery bitter in her denunciations of 


Principal and teachers, and was cer- 
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tain that her boy had never been 
treated fairly. The parents own a 
comfortable home in a good neigh- 
borhood. It is attractively fur- 
nished and well-kept There are 
growing flowers in the house, good 
books and pictures, old silver and 
beautiful china. The father’s work 


takes him away from home a great 
deal and this has left Harry almost 


entirely under the supervision ot the 


mother Although standards ct liv 
ing are high, the atmosphere of the 
home is far from harmonious. Th 
mother dislikes all of the tat 


relatives and feels that they necle 


her. She is childish in her reactions 
and seems unable to control her own 
emotions. She desires to dominate 
her only child, ermined | 

fend him at all costs id definitely 
resents any int ference m the 
father. Harry has no « s of 
his own age. He prefers t with 
adults or to be alone His ut 


side recreation 1s a movie onc 

week, and 

are poor the mother dept 


when his school gra 


fhe mother complains of being 
very nervous ind savs t t H \ 
just like her. She enjo ot 
three nervous attacks he hi | 
one brought on by the death ot 
grandmother, ano her | he yw 
serious illness, and still another Dy 
the illness of his father Harry sul- 
fers from headaches Lhere Vas a 
rapid increase in his heig! nd 
weight during his ninth and 
since that time he has been gr itl 
overweight. Harry's phy ical exam 
ination revealed a is yf 
both eyes and indications of endo 
crine disturbance. He referred 
to specialists for treatment at d the 
mother seemed eager t rate 
in this direction. On psy i] 
tests H irry classified ull-1 i 
with an irregular rating. H ( 
it was thought that the detective 
vision seriously ffected tl ré 
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sponses on the tests. On mechanical 
tests he rated with the median for 
fifteen-year-olds. The psychiatrist 
reported that he had very little in- 
sight and there was a question of 
psychopathic personality. 

The recommendations for Harry 
included psychiatric treatment and 
recreational activities in addition to 
the medical measures. He joined a 
Boy Scout troop immediately and 
found that he liked it. Many hours 
were spent in the effort to give the 
mother a true understanding of the 
underlying causes of Harry’s diff- 
culties. So far the results seem to 
be satisfactory, but the case would 
have been very much easier to treat 
if it could have been reached earlier. 
5. Another case in which a 
visiting teacher might have insti- 
tuted treatment early enough to 
have prevented serious trouble came 
to the Clinic from the Juvenile 
Court. Albert was thirteen years 
old and had been running away from 
home since he was eight years of 
age. He always came home with 
many interesting stories about his 
experiences but investigation al- 
ways proved these stories untrue. 
He was a frequent truant, used pro- 
fane language on the playground, 


C ase 


and resented reprimands from 
teachers and principal. He had no 
special friends. He quit school 


when he was twelve years old, in 
the fifth grade, after being sus- 
pended for general insubordination. 
He wanted to go to work and agreed 
to attend night school, but failed to 
keep this agreement. He claimed 
that he could not find the building 
where the night school classes were 
held. His periods of employment 
were very short. He worked as a 
messenger boy and was discharged 
for destroying telegrams. He was 
accused of theft and discharged 
from a printing office. He lost a job 


as office boy because he refused to 
He never gave an ac- 


take orders. 
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curate report on the amount of | 
wages and often opened his pay 

velope, took out part of the mor 
and told his mother his employ 
was “holding out on him.” Alby 
had been stealing since early c!} 

hood. Sometimes he sold the sto! 
articles, but often he took thy 
home and claimed that he had fou 
them. 

The home life had been very 
stable and the home situation 
undesirable. The father’s alcohol; 
and sex promiscuity led to neg! 
of his family and desertion. WW] 
Albert was six years old the parent 
were divorced. The father ren 
ried and remained in Dallas 
present, he is serving a penitent 
sentence for the violation of the 
eral prohibition law. Since th 
the mother and Albert 
lived together in two light-hous 
keeping rooms, their support bei 
provided by the mother’s plain se 
ing and by the elder brothers, 
are married and have homes of their 
own. The mother has nagged A 
bert and has gone to the older broth- 
ers with tales of his misdeeds. Th: 
have whipped him and he has 
sented this greatly. Albert’s hou 
of sleeping and eating have be¢ 
very irregular. He objects to bath- 
ing and is indifferent to his persona 


yvorce 


appearance. He has smoked f 
several years. Masturbation is sus- 
pected. On tests of general intelli- 


gence Albert secures a mental age 
coincident with his life age. 

The Clinic examination reveals that 
this boy presents many of the char- 
acteristics of the constitutional psy- 
chopath, especially the tendency t 
pathological lying. However, the 
latter may be nonpathological and 
simply an acquired trait, as are un- 
doubtedly many of his behaviorisms 

During a brief probation period 
Albert failed to keep any of his 


promises to the judge and efforts t 
secure coOperation from members 0! 
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the family met with no success; 
therefore, the judge sentenced him 
to the State Juvenile Training 

School for a period of five years. 
Case 6. There is a more hopeful 
uitlook in the case of Joe, another 
uvenile delinquent who might have 
been saved an unfortunate experi- 
ence of vagabondage if he had been 
time. foe twelve 


reached in was 


years and two months old at the 
time of Clinic study in the spring of 
1925. He was in the high third 
grade but had not attended school 
for a year. Joe’s parents separated 


he was three years old and 


divorced. Both mar- 


ially were 
d again within a short time 
ere \ no contest ove! the chil 
iren was agreed that the 
ithe hould take the older brother 
nd the mother should take Joe 


with the 
mother. 


Joe lived first 
father and then with the 

In his father’s home the stepmother 
was negligent and cruel to him. The 
mother had two stepchildren but 
Jce and the stepbrothers were al- 
ways on good terms. The homes of 
both parents were in poor neighbor- 
hoods with overcrowded and ill-kept 
rooms. The economic status in both 
families had been marginal and at 
times dependent. Joe did not want 
to stay with either of his parents. If 
he saw his mother first on the street 
he avoided her. For months he had 
been running away and had stayed 
out at night. He had told many dif- 
ferent stories to people who became 
interested in him. He was very fond 
of nicknames and when he ran away 
he went under assumed names alto- 
gether. He liked best “Jackie 
Stubbs” and even his mother called 
him “Stubbs.” He was also called 
‘Bob James” and “Johnny James.” 
He had a stock sob-story in which 
he posed as an orphan with no 
clothes and no place to stay. He also 
told the story of having a stepfather 
and stepmother who were cruel to 


him and who had thrown him into 
the streets. These stories were fre- 
quently published in the newspapers 
He had been taken to the homes of 
strangers, for, and given new 
clothes, while an attempt was made 
to locate the fictitious relatives He 
usually stayed in these homes long 
enough for 
then 


were DOYS 


cared 


the novelty to wear off, 


disappea loe’s associates 


on the stre 
bovs but he 11 close on 


10ons 


He is unemploved about 
months in the veat When he 


have a job it is usu 


years of age and has a 
education She 
first time at the age of sixteen years, 
but her husband died during the 
year of marriage. Joe’s father was 
her second husband. She is liv- 
ing with her third husban 

not work outside the home 
the younger of two sibling Ch 
older brother, fitteen age, 
quit school in the fifth grade. He ts 
quiet and dependable and has never 
trouble. He works 


Was 


now 
and does 


Joe is 


years ot 


given any 
steadily. 
Joe always had very irregular 
habits of eating and sleeping. He 
bit his nails and smoked occasionally. 
He had little regard for personal 
cleanliness and was unkempt in ap- 
pearance. He had been enrolled in 
six different schools in the city but, 
as a rule, he received no merthly 
grades on account of irregular at- 
tendance and he was retarded three 
years in his grade placement He 
was well-behaved in the school room 
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and on the playground, but truanted 
almost constantly. He had a roving 
tendency. He was reported to be 
selfish, aggressive, stubborn. He 
demanded his own way and usually 
got it. He often used profane lan- 
guage. At times, however, he was 
agreeable and willing to help in any- 
thing he was asked to do. 

Joe was arrested three times in 
January and February, 1925, on 
charges of begging, sleeping in a 
railway station, and stealing a bicy- 
cle. Previous to the bicycle theft 
he had stolen a ride to a small town 
near Dallas. He started to walk 
back but was not lucky enough to 
be picked up; therefore, he “bor- 
rowed a wheel” and returned to 
Dallas on it. Joe was given fre- 
quent whippings for his misdemean- 
ors by his father, his mother, and his 
stepmother, but this method of pun- 
ishment had little effect. He began 
staying out at night because he did 
not want to go home and be 
W hipped. 

On psychological tests Joe was 
classified as average in general in- 
telligence. His Binet school grade 
was V; his actual school grade was 
Il]. The psychiatric examination 
gave the impression that Joe was a 
normal boy. He displayed some fear 
reactions. The physical examina- 
tion showed redundant prepuce, 
hypertrophied tonsils, and positive 
blood Wassermann. He was re- 
ferred to a medical clinic for treat- 
ment and it was reported that there 
was no active syphilitic condition. 

Joe needed the experience of liv- 
ing in a stable home atmosphere. 
The psychologist recommended that 
school classification be made accord- 
ing to the child’s achievements. The 
most desirable placement would be 
in an adjustment room, providing an 
individual rate of progress until his 
level of classification would more 
nearly coincide with his mental age. 


His mechanical aptitude should re- 
ceive stimulation. 

A report on the examination was 
given to the parents and to the step- 
parents and it was decided to place 
Joe in a boarding home. Joe was 
seen by the psychiatrist and his co 
Operation was secured in carrying 
out this plan. A report on the ex- 
amination was given to all of the 
agencies interested and, also, to the 
school. Joe remained in the board- 
ing home five months and appeared 
to be very happy and contented. He 
was cheerful and obedient and gave 
no trouble. He was kind to other 
children and popular with them. It 
was noticed that he seemed to have 
an abnormal fear of punishment and 
would cringe under a threat, but 
that he took hard knocks and pain- 
ful blows on the playground with a 
smile znd never complained about 
anything. Arrangements were made 
to have him tutored during the sum- 
mer vacation. He always went to 
his lessons ahead of time, eager to 
begin. He would sit reading and 
studying by the hour. The mother 
showed an interest in hearing from 
Joe during the months that he was 
in the boarding home, and the social 
workers kept in touch with her. At 
the beginning of the school term in 
the fall, Joe expressed a desire to 
return to his mother. The matter 
was taken up with the probation 
officers and careful investigation was 
made of the existing home condi- 
tions. A decided improvement had 
taken place in the neighborhood 
and home environment. The mother 
and stepfather had bought a five- 
room cottage. There was a large 
vard and the house was situated 
near a public school. It was decided 
to place Joe on trial in the mother’s 
home and he seemed very happy to 
be with her. All reports since this 
placement was made have been sat- 
isfactory. Joe has attended school 
regularly and has made good pro- 
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gress, although it was not possible 

carry out the educational recom- 
mendations because there was no 
djustment room provided in the 
ublic school. Joe has made friendly 
visits to the Clinic and the proba- 
tion office from time to time to re- 
ort his progress 

In conclusion. The success of so- 
al guidance of difficult children 
will be finally determined by the re- 
sources of the community. Build- 
ing up the socially acceptable inter- 
ests of the child is nece ssary. Con- 
structive, not destructive, methods 
must be used. It is not possible to 
lestroy the undesirable modes of 
response without furnishing desira- 
ble substitutes, and the community 


must provide the facilities for meet- 
ing the child’s needs in health, edu- 
cation, recreation, and vocation. Of 
even greater importance than ade- 
quate community resources, how- 
ever, is the point of view of parents, 
teachers, social workers, and mem- 
bers of the community at large in 
regard to their responsibility for 
children’s behavior difficulties. No 
child is born good or bad, but every 
child is moulded in the behavior pat- 
terns set for him. If a mistake is 
made in the pattern it is not the 
child’s mistake. When there are no 
more difficult parents, difficult teach- 
ers, difficult friends and neighbors, 
there will be found no more difficult 
children. 


THE ROLE OF THE YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATION IN PLACEMENT WORK 


H. PHINNEY 


Field Division, National Board of the Y. W. C. A., New York 


Address at Annual Conference of the National Vocational Guidance Association 
February, 1927. 


The role of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association in placement 
work is determined by local needs 
and varies with changing conditions 
and developing ideals in regard to 
women’s work. It can be best un- 
derstood if we recall how placement 
work came to be one of the Young 
Women’s Christian Association ac- 
tivities and how different Associa- 
tions tried, often unconsciously, to 
carry on their placement work so 
that it would supplement other 
work in the community, and to up- 
hold standards which would help to 
improve conditions of work and ex- 
tend opportunities for girls and 
women. And I suspect that the 
work in local Young Women’s 
Christian Associations varies from 
time to time quite as much as do 


weather conditions from year to 
year. 

In the older Associations, employ- 
ment work began very much as did 
the Travelers Aid, room registry 
and all service; that is, simply be- 
cause girls and women turned to the 
Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion when looking for work. The 
placement was more or less hap- 
hazard and carried on with no par- 
ticular system and with no aim be- 
yond meeting immediate requests 
for work or for workers. Up to the 
time of the late war, employment 
work developed according to local 
needs and budgets, its efficiency de- 
pending on the intelligence of local 
committees and secretaries. There 
was practically no advisory help 
from the national staff. Even dur- 
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ing those early years, several cities 
worked out placement service along 
fairly sound lines, supplementing in 


women worked under as favorab}; 
conditions as possible, there was 
very little possibility for doing 


most instances the work of other “thoroughgoing counseling. As | 


local employment bureaus. New 
York City, Pittsburgh, and Kansas 
City represented the better type of 
placement work of that period. 
With the war and the change in 
the status of women workers, an 
employment secretary was added to 
the national staff. It was during 
the war period that many local As- 
sociations, both large and small, 
either enlarged or developed their 
old employment departments, or for 
the first time inaugurated a place- 
ment service. During this period 
there was a very rapid development 
of commercial placement, due of 
course to the great demand for 
workers. Many bureaus gave up 
placing domestic workers, and 
turned their efforts toward commer- 
cial placement and toward recruit- 
ing workers for industrial positions. 
There was a very general effort to 
investigate all positions. This came 
about naturally because of the in- 
creased opportunities for women 
and girls in many lines of work. 
Everywhere there was a recognized 
effort to coOperate with federal and 
municipal bureaus. Some Associa- 
tions gave up their placement work 
and combined with the local federal 
or municipal employment bureaus. 
This happened in Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burgh, Detroit, and in a few small- 
er places, such as Alton, Illinois. 
Where separate bureaus were con- 
tinued, or established for the first 
time, Associations worked very 
closely with the public bureaus. The 
Employment Department of Central 
Branch, New York City, as well as 
several other placement bureaus 
cooperated with the Federal Service 
in relying on a central investigation 
bureau for all information about 
positions. While there was a real 
effort made to see that girls and 


look back upon that period, with th 
orders piling in and both young and 
older women eager to take up al 
most any kind of work, I am ri 
minded of an advertisement dis- 
played in the New York subway 
Above is a row of figures in linear 
drawing literally tumbling over eac] 
other in their mad rush, and under- 
neath, the words; “Opportunit 
knocks; Ambition answers.” 
Perhaps the Y.W.C.A. placement 
work of the war period can be best 
characterized by the following 
aims: (1) to supplement rather 
than duplicate the work of other 
agencies in the community; (2) to 
cooperate with public bureaus; (3) 
to recruit industrial workers; (4) 
to guide young workers into the 
most promising lines of work of- 
fered; (5) to drop all fees; (6) to 
investigate all positions. Perhaps 
we failed to build as solidly as we 
might have done during this period 
because we hoped that the Woman’s 
Division of the United States Em- 
ployment Service would be continu- 
ously developed and that the Y.W 
C.A. placement work could there 
fore be lessened. We all know what 
happened. With the curtailment of 
the federal service for women, the 
Y.W.C.A. responsibility for employ- 
ment work increased rather than 
diminished, and at the same time, 
because of post-war conditions, be- 
came more difficult. However, with 
the cessation of the demand for 
emergency workers we endeavored 
to do more discriminating place- 
ment work and to help in the diffi- 
cult process of readjustment of the 
many women and girls who found 
that they must either take up new 
lines of work or accommodate them- 
selves to changed conditions. We 
have, for the past few years, been 
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studying and gathering information 
bout the various fields open to 
women, with the aim of making our 
placement work as constructive as 
ssible. We have tried to consider 
the desires, the equipment, and 
apabilities of the women and girls 
vho apply to our bureaus, and to 
oncentrate our placement efforts 
m the types of work which offer 
the greatest opportunities for the 
majority of applicants. 

A few years ago, when the desire 
to enter the advertising field became 
almost an epidemic in New York, 
Central Branch because of a special 
grant was able to make a study of 
the openings and future possibilities 
and the training necessary for 
women in the advertising business. 
The results of this study, some of 
them quite surprising, were pub- 
lished and proved extremely useful, 
both to placement secretaries and to 
those aiming to give advisory serv- 
ice. Philadelphia, St. Paul, Hous- 
ton, and several other cities have 
made less ambitious studies, particu- 
larly of opportunities for untrained 
workers. The limitation of staff 
and money is the only deterrent to 
more work of this sort, and Asso- 
ciations for the most part have been 
forced to rely on data collected by 
other agencies. 

After years of experimentation 
and development, our present aims 
are: (1) to meet the definite needs 
in a community by supplementing 
the work of other local agencies; 
(2) to limit placement to fields of 
work which offer the greatest op- 
portunities to the young and to 
older unadjusted workers; (3) to 
emphasize advisory service. 

When, after the war, federal 
funds for work for women were re- 
duced, many Associations, in order 
to meet community needs and to 
continue placement work dropped 
by other bureaus, extended the scope 
of their work and assumed respon- 
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sibility for types of placement never 
before carried by them. Central 
Branch, New York City, and the 
Pittsburgh Y.W.C.A. undertook pro- 
fessional placement. Both Associa- 
tions employed secretaries equipped 
to give advisory service to trained 
workers and to carry on as far as 
possible the work formerly done by 
local collegiate bureaus Many 
Associations, while not designated 
as professional placement bureaus, 
have been forced not only to place 
professional women, but to do coun 
seling with college students Chis 
is especially true in several Texas 
and Oklahoma cities, in Nashville 
and in New Orleans, where there 
are colleges and technical 
either in the city or in 
places. In Philadelphia, where there 
is both a placement 
bureau and a junior 
Y.W.C.A. emphasizes fields of place 
ment not covered by the vocational 


schools 
nearby 


professional 
service, the 


or juvenile service. This means 
general office and miscellaneous 
placement. New York City also 


cooperates closely with the Voca 
j Juniors, and 


no 
Al 


tional Service for 
places no one under seventeen years 
ot age. 

This policy of cooperating wit 
the Vocational Service for Jumors 
is also followed in New Orleans and 
in practically all places where work 
for juveniles is well organized. To 
establishing a com 


h 


cooperate in 
munity bureau at Atlanta, Georgia, 
the Y.W.C.A. for a time transferred 
its staff and records to this bureau 
and functioned as a division of the 
bureau. After a period of trial, the 
Association turned its work over to 
the bureau and withdrew from the 


employment field. In Denver the 
Les 


Y.W.C.A. bureau has a_ working 
agreement with the Collegiate 
Bureau, with the Anti-Tuberculosi 
Association, and with the burea 
which places day worker nd 


makes an effort to confine its pla¢ 
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ment work to the types not cared 


for by these other agencies. The 
Detroit, Cleveland, and Rochester 
(N. Y.) Associations have done 


practically no organized placement 
since the war because the field 
seemed to be covered by the work 
of public agencies. However, new 
bureaus are constantly being organ- 
ized for one reason or another. Re- 
cently New Brunswick, New Jersey, 
because there was in the city no 
other employment agency for 
women and girls, opened a bureau. 
Springfield, Ohio, gives the follow- 
ing reasons for organizing an em- 
ployment service: 

“The only other employment 
bureau is one operated by the Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, serving a 
certain number of supporting indus- 
tries. Their secretary warmly wel- 
comed our entrance into the field as 
a help to them, and offers every 
possible codperation. ... per- 
sonally interviewed between twenty 
and thirty men, who represent the 
employing power for about 2,400 
women and girls. In _ practically 
every instance they were favorable 
to the service we were planning to 
offer. ... The reason we are 
undertaking the work at all is be- 
cause we have a number of calls 
every week from girls seeking em- 
ployment.” 

Even our town Associations are 
finding themselves forced to do em- 
ployment work. A recent letter 
from Meridian, Mississippi, said: 
“We receive many applications from 
girls with very little education, who 
want such positions as are offered 
by factories, cafés, laundries, and 
from girls who are qualified as 
clerical workers, telephone opera- 
tors, and especially from poorly pre- 
pared stenographers and from a few 
well equipped business women.” 
The different agencies in the com- 
munity became interested in the 


need for an employment service for 
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women and girls and also for me; 
and boys. They called a meeting ang 
delegated employment service for 
men and boys to the Chamber 0; 
Commerce and that for girls and 
women to the Y.W.C.A. This 
only one of a number of instanc 
where the Y.W.C.A. has entered tl 
employment field because of a direct 
request from the community. 

The type of placement carried | 
the Y.W.C.A. bureaus is determin 
by yet another factor, that is, by tl 
budget. The limited funds of pra 
tically all Associations make it ne 
essary to limit placement to certa 
types of workers, if anything lil 
adequate service is to be given. 
determining the type of placemer 
to be done, there has been recent! 
a pretty general attempt to choos 
fields which girls and women pr 
fer to enter and those in which ther 
are possibilities for the younge: 
workers and opportunities for thos: 
who have not found satisfactory 
work. Recently two eastern cities 
discontinued their domestic bureaus 
because they were placing a large 
proportion of older women and also 
duplicating service furnished by 
other local bureaus. But there are 
cities where the Y.W.C.A. does 
domestic placement, and in so doing 
gives a needed service. This is 
especially true in the Middle West, 
where many girls come from small 
places to larger centers, most of 
them hoping to do some sort of 
clerical work but finding themselves 
unprepared to compete with bette 
trained girls. Some few girls still 
express a desire to do housework. 

Reports from several bureaus 
which do household placement bear 
out the fact that calls for domestic 
help are much more numerous than 
the number of applicants—often five 
times as great—and also the fact 
that calls for office work are fewer 
than the number registering for 
such work. This, of course, means 
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that when a bureau carries domestic 
placement a very large proportion 
of the secretary’s time is spent in 
talking with or interviewing house- 
vives, and a very small proportion 

f her time is given to interviewing 
women and girls. This fact is borne 

ut by the 1926 statistics from a city 

here domestic placement is carried 
cause the community chest has 
issigned that work to the Y.W.C.A. 
and because opportunities for work 
n other fields are few compared t: 
the number of women and girls 
looking for employment. In one 
year the calls for domestic help, in- 
cluding general houseworkers, as 
sistant houseworkers, second maids, 
and cooks, were 3,075. Those regis- 
tering for such work were 762, and 
those placed were 797. It was quite 
plain that, while a real service was 
rendered to those registering for 
household work, the amount of time 
spent in interviewing housewives 
was out of all proportion to the 
numbers placed and to the social 
value of the work accomplished, so 
a great effort was made to persuade 
girls poorly equipped for office work 
to go into domestic service. 

Where bureaus doing domestic 
placement can be of real help to 
girls and women, Y.W.C.A’s give 
quite as much attention to this type 
of placement as to commercial 
placement. This is true of our In- 
ternational Institutes, which place 
foreign-born girls. The Denver 
Association has for several years 
past made a serious study of their 
domestic placement problem. As 
an experiment in codperation with 
the Opportunity School, the bureau 
offered special training to a group 
of young women who signified their 
willingness to do housework. The 
employment bureau undertook to 


place this group in homes where 
certain standards were to be main- 
tained and was ready to urge girls 
to go into this line of work. 


The 
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Opportunity School was willing to 
continue the classes if the numbers 
registered warranted it, but I be 
lieve a second class was never 
formed. The bureau does continue 
its domestic placement work, and 
the 1926 report says: “The place- 
ments in the Domestic Department 
have been on the whole satisfactory 
in places where the work is definite 
and hours regular, but the domestic 
placements in homes are our great- 
est problems.” 


Various Y.W.C.A.’s_ have §fre- 
quently been asked why they place 
so few industrial workers Che 
real reason is that very few girls 
who come to the Y.W.C.A. are will 
ing to go into industry, but another 


reason is that the industrial employ- 


er does not to any extent look to the 
Y.W.C.A. for workers. Except in a 
few sections of the country, we do 
very little industrial placing, and 
that which is done is usually in small 
factories. \ recently organized 


Y.W.C.A. employment bureau in an 
industrial city has deliberately ay 
proached a number of factori 
see whether or not the employment 


manager would be willing to use the 
bureau. Not only small, but also 
large, factories signified a_ will- 
ingness to call upon the Y.W.C.A 
to fill vacancies, but the girls who 
deliberately choose to go into indus- 
try continue to follow the old habit 
of applying at the factory. The De- 


cember report from the bureau 
reads: “Industrial girls register 
with us for office work, and they 


can’t do it When they make up 


their minds to go back into a fac- 


tory, they go where they have 
friends or where there is a sign 
out.” This tendency on the part of 


the girl to go directly to the factory 
is undoubtedly true of textil ] 

> 


ers. In reply to my question as to 
whether or not the New Bedford 
bureau placed industrial workers 


the answer was that they filled al- 
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most no mill positions, but that 
when the mills were closed there 
was a supply of domestic workers, 
and when the mills were running 
such workers were very scarce. In 
other words, the textile workers 
use employment bureaus only when 
unable to find work in their own 
line. In other sections of the coun- 
try, especially in the Northwest and 
Middle West, Y.W.C.A. employment 
bureaus do more industrial placing, 
but it is of a miscellaneous nature 
and for the most part in small fac- 
tories and laundries. 

Because many women and girls 
who are more or less misfits come 
to the Y.W.C.A., we are bound to do 
a considerable amount of miscellan- 
eous placement work. For instance, 
Denver reports many calls for sales- 
women and a large number of appli- 
cants registered for such positions. 
This is partially accounted for be- 
cause of the large number of girls 
and women who drift to that city. 
many of them without preparation 
for any particular type of work. I 
suppose if the Y.W.C.A. were to 
limit its placement service to those 
to whom we could be of the greatest 
assistance, the placement would be 
confined to two groups: girls and 
younger women, either strangers in 
the community or not yet adjusted; 
and older women who, because of 
inadequate training or of unrest or 
of inability to make contacts in the 
community, are without work. Be- 
cause of possibilities for service to 
these two groups, if for no other 
reason, Y.M.C.A. placement bureaus 
are more and more emphasizing ad- 
visory service and are trying to find 
positions for girls rather than to 
fill positions. In 1925 the number 
registered was 236,475, and the 
number placed, 121,349. 

Recently a list of subjects was 
sent to fifteen placement secreta- 
ries with a request that they check 
those which they wanted to discuss 


at a conference. On every list re- 
turned “Vocational Counseling En 
phasis in Placement Work” wa 
checked. Certainly interest to giv; 
this service is not lacking, but whe; 
I think of our equipment and tim 
for doing thoroughgoing work, 
wonder how our practice tallies 
with our ideals. Many employment 
departments are frequently asked t 
cooperate with schools in carrying 
on some project in vocational sery 
ice. Often this is a one-day, or pos 
sibly a two-day, conference of mor: 
or less doubtful value. Nationally 
we are taking every opportunity t 
discourage this sort of vocational 
effort. We are, on the other hand, 
encouraging local employment de 
partments to emphasize advisory 
service to individuals. During re 
cent visits to local Associations 
where secretaries were doing their 
best to give honest advice to young 
poorly equipped girls, and trying to 
bring them to see the value of fur 
ther education or of going into some 
line of work which afforded oppor- 
tunity for learning, it crossed my 
mind that the girls might well have 
described their reactions in the 
lines from the Gilbert and Sullivan 
opera: “On the fires of great de- 
sires turn the hose of common 
sense.” 

While limitations of staff and 
money, if nothing else, prevent 
bureaus from carrying a program 
of vocational guidance, many secre- 
taries are doing a great deal more 
than mere placement. In a group 
of sixteen employment secretaries 
working in the Southwest, all re- 
ported twenty minutes as the aver- 
age time given to a first interview. 
In 1925 the Philadelphia Association 
started a definite piece of follow-up 
work with a selected group of 
young workers. They described 
this group as “those placed in per- 
manent positions, whom we think it 
worth while to follow up.” The 
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procedure was as follows: Three 
months after placement a very in- 
formal personal letter was sent ask- 
ing them to come into the office ona 
jefinite evening for a chat. The 
same girls were then followed again 
nine months later, or one year after 
actual placement. The second letter 
sent out was also informal. If the 
girls did not acknowledge the first 
letter or appear at the office, never- 
theless at the end of the year a iet- 
ter was sent saying that the previ- 
ous letter had been written but no 
answer received. The Brooklyn 
bureau is doing follow-up work with 
those placed in commercial positions 
by sending letters both to the girls 
and to the employers. The first let- 
ters are sent three months after the 
placements are made, and the sec- 
ond will be sent nine months later. 
A number of other bureaus have 
done special follow-up with a 
selected few very promising young 
workers, with the idea of seeing 
that they have every possible chance 
for advancement, In a number of 
cities it is a quite general practice to 
refer the girls for special train- 
ing to the Education Department, 
where, of course, their progress 1s 
carefully watched. 

3esides this rather casual, incom- 
plete follow-up work, New Haven 


(Conn.) and Cambridge (Mass.), 
both of which recently gave up 


their old-time placement bureaus, 
have added to the staff secretaries 
well equipped to give advisory serv- 
ice. Neither city advertises an em- 
ployment bureau. In New Haven 
the secretary interviews all those 
who come to the Association to ask 
about work, and also the club and 
residence girls who are either un- 
employed or want to talk with her 
about their work. She has made con- 
tacts with the schools and given talks 
in the commercial and the academ- 


ic high schools. These talks have 


been followed by definite office hours 


for interviewing. All this school 
work has been carefully planned 
with the school authorities and 1s 
needed, because New Haven has no 
organized school guidance program. 


The intention is not to advertise 
placement work, but the October 
report shows twenty-nine people 


November report 
In October, five 


place 


placed, and the 

shows twenty-two 
of the twenty-nine were 
directly by the secretary; twelve by 


reference to other bureaus; and 


twelve, after consultation with the 

secretary, were able to place them- 

selves. The agencies referring con 

sultants to the bureau wer the 

Mental Hygiene Society; the O1 

ganized Charities; the dean of the 
] } 


high school; the State Hospital; the 
Hebrew Charities; the School for 
Defectives, whose pupils are oblige: 
to leave at working age; the Red 
Cross; other employment agencies ; 
and interested friends. 

A year ago, the Cambridge Y.W 
C.A. reviewed the work of its em 
ployment department and concluded 
that they were not placing the girls 
and women who were most likely t 
be helped through counseling. The 
Association, therefore, closed the 
employment department and, in the 
fall, added to the staff, on part-time, 
a student of the Harvard Graduate 
School of Education. Office hours 
for counseling are held; a beginning 
of a library of reliable vocational 
information has been made; talks on 


) 


vocational subjects have been made 
to groups of young employed girls 
and to Girl Reserve clubs; and Dr. 
Brewer’s test on vocational infor- 
mation was given to a group of in- 
dustrial While the exper- 
ment has not been carried far 
enough to warrant drawing conclu- 
sions, the following statements from 
a report written at the end of the 
third month are interesting and, 
perhaps, indicative of facts which 


girls. 
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may be revealed as the work goes 
on: 

“The high school girls, although 
responsive to a talk, either do not 
yet feel the need for vocational help, 
or do not get around to coming 
with questions to an evening office 
hour held at a time other than their 
club meeting.” 

“The industrial girls in general, 
as they talk on first meeting, tend 
to be satisfied with their present 
positions even though their wages 
are very low. . The girls over 
twenty-one years of age in business 
are the ones so far who have come 
with their personal problems. Al- 
though several of them were with- 
out work when they came in, in 
only one case—that of an older 
woman—did they ask about place- 
ment, but they came for advice as 
to a course of action . . how to 
know whether or not they were on 
the right track, and to find out more 
about new fields they were consid- 
ering.” 

As these experiments go on, it 
will be interesting to note how much 
placement is actually done by the 
counselor. The tendency toward 
advisory service in our bureaus is a 
growing one. Chicago-is now mak- 
ing a very careful survey of all the 
employment bureaus in the city 
with the aim of determining whether 


or not the Association ought to con- 
tinue placement work—if so, what 
type—or whether it ought to con- 
centrate its efforts on advisory 
service. 

Most of the Y.W.C.A. placement 
bureaus have developed a_ fairly 
good technique. Considerable 
thought has been given to the appli- 
cant’s card. Records of applicants 
and orders are systematically kept 
Many cities have very complet 
employers’ files, and in a number of 
places a very good occupational file 
has been developed. A few bureaus 
have attempted to give tests in ex- 
ceptional cases, but, except where 
the services of trained psychologists 
are available, we have advised 
against the use of tests. There has 
sprung up all over the country a 
new interest in the interview, and 
requests for discussion on the inter- 
view have come from several sec- 
tions of the country. 

The Young Women’s Christian 
Association does not intend, either 
in the field of placement or of coun- 
seling, to undertake any activity 
that can be done better by other or- 
ganizations in the community. It 
is, however, anxious to give the best 
possible assistance to the increasing 
number of girls and women who 
crowd its doors when in need of 
work or of information about work. 


SUMMER SCHOOL COURSES IN VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


(Additional to the courses listed in the 
April number) 


Education s249-G. Problems of Technique 
of Placement. 2 points, Mr. Speer. This 
course is planned for persons interested in 
placement, such as directors of appointment 
bureaus, deans, advisers of women and 
girls, alumni officers, registrars, executives 
in colleges, professional schools, public 
schoo! systems, philanthropic organizations 


such as the Y.M. and Y.W.C.A., and in 


commercial bureaus. 


The following topics will be discussed: 
Organization of the placement office ; inter- 
viewing; torms and records; rating and 
other means of reference; calculation of 
costs; financing; establishment of policies 

The discussion of the duties of the place- 
ment officer will be based on a functional 
analysis and will show the actual steps which 
the placement officer must take. The prob- 
lem method will be largely employed. Op- 
portunity will be offered for visitation and in- 
spection of well-appointed placement offices 
in New York City. 

As an outcome of the course the student 
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should have a complete outfit necessary tor 
the organization of a placement office and 
an acquaintance with the best current prac- 
tices. Students will be encouraged to un 
dertake original researches in this field 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
Ithaca, N. Y. 
Educational and Vocational Guidance 
Credit, 2 hrs. Professor E. S. Jones, Uni- 
versity of Buffalo 
DRAKE UNIVERSITY 
Des Moines, lowa 
The Principles and Problems of Voca- 
tional Guidance.—Professor Floyd S. Gove 
Nine weeks, beginning June 10, 1927 


GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR 
TEACHERS 
Nashville, Tennessee 
First Term: June 13—July 21 
Second Term: July 22—August 30 
To meet the needs 
“school 


Vocational Guidance. 
of all teachers, especially of the 
leaving” grades, and also others interested 
in the conservation of our human resources. 
A study of the agencies within and without 
the school for aiding in the adjustment be 
tween the school life and the occupational 
life of young people. 


JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 
Baltimore 


Vocational and Educational Guidance. Leona 


C. Buchwald. 

This course is designed for those inter- 
ested or engaged in vocational and educa- 
tional guidance in the elementary, junior, 
and senior high schools. The course con- 
sists of methods of guidance and counseling ; 
value of intelligence tests in vocational 
choice ; guidance measures and records; cor- 
relation of guidance activities with other 


school subjects: elimination, placement, and 


methods of collecting and dis- 
‘ccupational in 
A general sur- 


vocational guidance movement, 


follow-up; 
seminating educational and 
formation: 
vey of the 


tJ 1 
abor prob ems 


with its ethical, cultural, and civic implica- 
tions. Opportunity will be given for the 
study of specific, individual problems in the 
field Lectures, readings, visits, discussion, 


and reports 


LOYOLA UNIVERSITY 
New Orleans 
Educational and Vocational Gutdance.— 
An elementary course planned for teachers 


and social workers which will deal with the 


history and development verment 
Attention will be directed to the var 
types Ol organizations representative 
schoo! systen wi cl i cart 1 the 
empha 
rk, reports t e read 
expected ot t { Credit, 2 
sem. hrs. Emma P. Cooley 
Text: Brewer, the Vocat al-Gui 
Movement National Vocational Guidance 


Association, Th 
Guidance 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 

Ps holo ispect Personne 
ministratioi Three semester-] 
Deltor I Howard, Associate 
ot Psycl ology and Director { 

Educational and Vocattona sidan 


Three semester-hours cre 


OHIO UNIVERSITY 
Athens 


Personnel and Vocatt hol 
Topics deait with in this cour will be 
chosen with reference to thei iring 
personnel problems and vocational problems 
to be met in industrial, commercial, and edu 


cational work. Such works as Kitson's 7he 


Psychology of Vocational Adju t 
and Clothier's Personne ! Management, and 
Link and Burtt’s Employment Psycholog 
will be used. Each student will be ex 
pected to work out a minor problem bearing 
on occupational interests, aptitudes 
tion and training. Credit, two hours. Dr 


Porter. 

UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER 

The University of Rochester, through its 
summer session, provides a unique oppor 
tunity for teachers and administrators inter 
ested in guidance Miss Cart Grahan 
Director of Guidance, Washington Junior 
High School, will conduct a course ca 
tional guidance as a part of the progran 
junior high school educator In conjun 
tion with this progran i iborator\ cl ) 
of 500 pupils i nducte nd t rs ar 
given the t t 
of the guidance | rat 
school. The following i ~ 
eram for guidance t 

9-00-10 00. 

10-00-11 :00. Mes Vea 

11 :00-12:00. Obhservat » ti 

For full information address the Dir 


of the Summer S&S 


Rochester, Rochester, N. Y 
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RUTGERS UNIVERSITY 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


lests, Measurements and Scales as Ap- 
plied to Vocational Guidance—A_ consid- 
eration of the history of the psychological 
attempts to solve the problems of vocational 
guidance. Tests for discovering abilities, in- 
terests and aptitudes and their use in making 
the readjustment and promotion of an indi- 
vidual in his occupational progress. Voca- 
tional analysis (job analysis) as a measure 
of required skills, related knowledge and 
social understanding peculiar to the occupa- 
tion or to the individual. Rating scales as a 
fmeans of determining personal qualities or 
characteristics essential to success Dangers 
to be avoided through systems of false guid- 
ance. Professor Partch. 

Problems in Guidance—A seminar class 
for advanced students who have had a 
preliminary course or who have had experi- 
ence. The course may be taken only with 
the permission of the instructor. The mem- 
bers of the class will make studies of actual 
problems in guidance. Professor Partch. 

The General Principles of Vocational 
Guidance.—The vocational guidance prob- 
lems of children in school and of work- 
ers in the occupational world. A _ genera! 
survey of the aims, meaning and de- 
velopment of vocational guidance and its 
application to the activities of life. The 
course is intended for teachers, supervisors, 
principals, social workers, librarians or 
others who are interested in guidance prob- 
lems. 

The course will be developed through 
the vocational progress of an individual: (1) 
his try-out experience gained through activi- 
ties, (2) an analysis of the occupations, (3) 
testing and counseling, leading to a choice 
of occupation, (4) preparation or training 
for the chosen occupation, (5) suitable em- 
ployment, (6) social and economic adjust- 
ment. Professor Partch. 


Education as Guidance. Methods by 
which school children may be guided and 
taught self guidance through the use of the 
regular school subjects and the ordinary 
activities of life constitute the main points 
of view in the course. The course is planned 
for the purpose of developing the guidance 
point of view. It deals with behavior as 
expressed in activities rather than with 
knowledge or ideals as such. Other im- 
portant topics considered are: Educational 
guidance and the development of self guid- 
ance by means of the regular school studies ; 
extra-curricular activities; out of school 
activities; personal problems of pupils of 
school age. Professor Partch. 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
Madison 

Vocational and Educational Guidance.— 

Survey of problems in guidance including 
methods of entering occupations; social and 
economic waste involved; conditions and 
principles underlying the present situation; 
exploratory course and seli-analysis; intelli- 
gence, achievement, and aptitude tests; pre- 
senting occupational information to pupils; 
training programs and employment super- 
vision; Organization and administration oi a 
program for educational and _ vocational 
guidance. 2 credits. Miss de Schweinit: 

Junior Placement Problems.—Readings and 
discussions of problems in school organiza 
tion and curricula as related to guidance; 
mental measurements as aids in guidance 
and placement; school counseling and place- 
ment as parts of guidance programs; child- 
labor laws and their enforcement in relation 
to guidance; studies of occupations and in 
dustries for use in guidance and placement; 
provisions for guidance and placement in 
several typical cities. 2 credits. Miss de 
Schweinitz. 

Shop Visitation and Occupational Infor- 
mation.—An introduction to the processes, 
terms, machinery, and tools of industry, in- 
tended primarily for teachers of English, 
Civics, occupations, mathematics, and science 
whose industrial experience has been limited. 
A fairly intimate knowledge of technical in- 
formation required for the teaching of gen- 
eral and related subjects in the part-time 
school Conducted chiefly by lectures and 
demonstrations in the University shops 
vocational and other schools, supplemented 
by visits to industrial plants. 2 credits 
Mr. Dorrans. 

Vocational Psychology—Survey of needs 
and provisions for vocational aptitude test 
ing; possibilities in educational and voca- 
tional predictions by means of regression 
equations; problems of statistical computa- 
tion by hand and by machine. 2 credits. 
Mr. Hull. 

Mental Tests.—Detailed methods of giving 
both individual and group mental tests. Prac- 
tical problems arising when such tests are 
used in the schoolroom. 2 credits. Mr. 
Torgeson. 

Statistical Methods Applied to Education 
The scientific method of compiling, organ- 
izing, and interpreting educational data. 
The statistical technique of test construction 
and the graphic representation of data. 
Special attention to the actual needs of 
teachers in service. No previous statistical 
work will he demanded as a prerequisite. 2 
credits. Mr. Merriman. 
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FIELD DEPARTMENT 


PERSONNEL WORK AT NEW YORK 
UNIVERSITY 


The School of Education of New 
York University announces the es- 
tablishment of a Student Personnel 
Service under the direction of Pro- 
fessor Anna Y. Reed. This rounds 
out the program of personnel serv- 
ice which was first instituted when 
Mrs. Reed was called to the Univer- 
sity in 1924. The purposes of the 
newly established service are as fol- 
lows: 

1. To afford a central office for 
pooling the adjustment problems of 
the student personnel and the facili- 
ties available for their solution. It 
is not intended in any particular to 
duplicate existing services, to relieve 
individual faculty members of ad- 
visory responsibilities, or to impede 
the efficiency of advisory commit- 
tees. It is intended to aid individual 
instructors and faculty commit- 
tees whenever they feel that this 
specialized desirably 
supplement their own efforts. This 
feature of the Service in the School 
of Education will take the place of 
many forms of personnel service 
formerly assigned to deans of men 
and women and will do away with 
the appointment of such officers in 
the School of Education. This stu- 
dent advisory service has been made 
available to all schools of New York 
University to the extent that they 
care to take advantage of it. Indi- 
vidual students have found their 
way to the bureau but the ordinary 
channel is through the classroom 
instructor. Problems already dealt 
with have involved vocational 


service can 


choice, home difficulties, and social, 


religious, and educational adjust- 


ments. Under the “one person as 
adviser” scheme _ these problems 
would all be dealt with by the sam 


counselor. In the personnel servics 
program the student 


ultimately 
deals with the faculty member bes 


qualified to offer the service needed 
To afford a pre-collegiate 


formation service for 
but undecided students. Vagueness 
in vocational objectives makes the 
choice of schools, Commerce, Arts, 
Education, etc., very difficult and 
the Service has been able to help 
some students find a basis for an 
intelligent selection. 

3. To afford teachers in service, 
registered in the School of Educa- 
tion, and our own instructional 
corps, a central office through which 
the expert advice of faculty special 
ists may be secured in solving diffi 
cult adjustment problems in connec- 
tion with their students: and also to 
afford a bureau through which ap 


prospective 


plication for assistance not avail 
able within the University may be 
made. Teachers and counselors in 


the field are displaying particular 
interest in this phase of the Service 
and are seeking methods and mate 
rials for solving their most difficult 
guidance problems. Extension 
classes are also conducted for teach 
ers in service who wish help 
advisory and guidance phases o 
their classroom responsibilities 

4. To discuss with inquiring edu 
cators and school counselors tenta 
tive plans for guidance 
nel programs in their schools and t 
aid in the adaptation of such pl 
to local needs. 
5. To offer, for 
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ing for college or normal school 
teaching or advisory work, some 


practical experience in the applica- 

- tion of modern personnel principles 
and practices to college and normal 
school student problems. This phase 
of the service is an integral part of 
the newly instituted curriculum of 
the School of Education for train- 
ing college and normal school teach- 
ers. 

The field of personnel service in 
education is relatively new and un- 
explored and the School of Educa- 
tion program is feeling its way 
slowly, letting the effectiveness of 
the service rendered be the basis of 
expansion. The personal encour- 
agement, assistance, and coopera- 
tion of various faculty members in 
all schools of the University, how- 
ever, is making possible an import- 
ant and distinctive contribution to 
the work of the University. 


COORDINATION OF OCCUPA- 
TIONAL STUDIES 


A constructive step toward coor- 
dinating occupational studies was 
taken at the conference of person- 
nel managers and college placement 
officers held January 20-22, at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania in New York, 
under auspices of the Personnel Re- 
search Federation, the National 
Association of Appointment Secre- 
taries, and the National Committee 
of Bureaus of Occupations. A com- 
mittee was appointed to devise 
means for further development of 
the suggestions made at the confer- 
ence pertaining to the collection of 
data on occupations and on person- 
nel procedures. This committee 
offered the following resolutions 
the confer- 


which were adopted by 
ence: 
1. That a Committee on Simpli- 
fied Practice in Personnel be formed. 
2. That the functions of such a 
committee be: 
(a) To make a general plan for 
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cooperative attack on 


problem: 
connected with the collection an 
dissemination of occupational 


formation and with the deter 
mination of proper records in 
tended to simplify personnel prac- 
tice 

(b) To formulate specific wor] 
able projects and to arrange 
committees of experts to 
them out. 

(c) To supervise the editing 
reports from committees 
approve for publication and dis 
tribution any monographs, recor 
forms, and other personnel info: 
mation of use and value to educa 
tion and to occupations. 

(d) To secure funds for the cat 
rying out of these projects. 


and 


> 


3. It is felt by your committee 
that a small permanent staff suit 
ably located is essential to the suc- 
cessful operation of such a commit- 
tee. It has also seemed to your 
committee that determination of the 
proper location of such a permanent 
staff should be left to decision of the 
committee itself as a result of the 
developments of its work. Your 
committee therefore recommends 
that it be made a further function of 
the Committee on Simplified Prac- 
tice in Personnel to select such a 
staff and to arrange for its main- 
tenance and operation under its own 
direction. 

4. Your committee further urges 
that the operation of the plan out- 
lined above should not in any wise 
delay or prejudice the immediate 
execution of projects already pro- 
posed or initiated by individuals or 
institutions. It hopes, however, 
that all such projects might be re- 
ported in written form to the com- 
mittee together with all record 
forms intended to be used in carry- 
ing out such projects. 

Respectfully submitted: F. F. 
Bradshaw, D. S. Bridgman, A. B. 
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Crawford, H. D. Kitson, F. W. Law- 
son, C. R. Mann, P. W. Viets, C. S. 
Yoakum, Chairman. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE AMONG 
OFFICERS FOR THE REHA- 
BILITATION OF DIS- 
ABLED PERSONS 


The members of the National Vo- 
cational Guidance Association are 
aware that many organizations, 
both national and local, are inter- 
ested in vocational guidance, but 
they often fail to take cognizance of 
one body which is devoted exclu- 
sively to vocational guidance of a 
practical and highly specialized kind. 
[he organization is the National 
Rehabilitation Association, com- 
posed of the Rehabilitation Officers 
states who are in 
vocational training 


in the various 
charge of the 
and placement of persons who are 
physically handicapped. Most of 
them are working in conjunction 
with the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education according to the 
provisions of the Smith Fess Act. 
The writer addressed the confer- 
ence devoted to the rehabilitation of 
disabled persons which was held at 
Memphis, Tennessee, March 28-31, 
and was struck by the fact that the 
subjects of discussion at this meet- 
ing were identical with the subjects 
discussed at the annual meetings of 
the National Vocational Guidance 
Association,—placement, education- 
al guidance, follow-up, training of 
workers, and the like. This identity 


of aim within these two bodies sug- 
gests that our Association at large, 
our local branches, and also our in- 
dividual members would join hands 
with the rehabilitation agents with 
mutual profit. 

The Rehabilitation 


Rez Www, de- 


voted to the restoration and employ- 
ment of the disabled, is a monthly 
publication recently started at Al- 
bany, New York. 

—Harry D. Kitson 


PSYCHOLOGICAL ABSTRACTS 


The American Psychological \s- 
sociation began the publication of 
its new journal, Psychological <Ab- 
stracts, with the January 1927 num- 
ber. It is edited by psychologists in 

and abroad. 

It consists of mnoncritical ab- 
stracts of articles and books on 
psychological and cognate subjects, 


this country 


which appear as soon as possible 


after the original publication. They 
average one hundred and hfity 

words each. 
Sampic copies Wil Sent tor ex 
amination on request The annual 
subscription rate 1s $6.00 Subscrip- 
Lang- 


tions should be sent to H. 5 
feld. Business Editor, Princeton 
University, Princeton, New Jersey 


Professor William A 
Director of the Department ) 
Edinboro State ormal 


Edinboro, 


cation, 
School, lia, 
working out a series of tests to dif 
ferentiate among candidates for 
various levels in teaching 
tests are at present in 
graphed form, and three have been 
worked out: one for prospective 
teachers on the primary 
for the intermediate level, and one 
for the high school level Che tests 
for senior high school teachers are 
Samples 


Pennsylvania, 15S 


mimeo- 


level, one 


in process of preparation 
of these three tests, which are selt- 
rating, each with key, will be sent 
postpaid for 15 cents. The cost per 
hundred is $4.00 
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REVIEW DEPARTMENT 


OCCUPATIONS FOR WOMEN. O. 
Latham Hatcher, Editor. Southern Wo- 
man's Educational Alliance, Richmond, 
Virginia, 1927. Price, $3.50, plus postage 
on 3 pounds. 


This volume is an excellent compendium of 
occupational information for educated 
women. It is divided into the following 
sections: The Arts, Business Fields, Educa- 
tion, Health Protessions, Home Economics, 

Law, Library Work, Personnel Work, Re- 
ligious Work, Scientific Work, and Social 
Work. These divisions are preceded by a 
twenty-six page introduction, called “Women 
Who Work.” This introduction is a com- 
prehensive survey and analysis of the present 
Situation in regard to the work of women. 
It discusses the problem of work for mar- 
ried women from a sociological as well as 
the economic point of view; the handicaps 
under which women work and the need for 
information and guidance are elaborated. 

The various sections on specific occupa- 
tions are carefully outlined and these out- 
lines are consistently followed in the vari- 
ous sections. Under dentistry, for example, 
the following subdivisions are used: Gen- 
eral Description, Divisions of Dentistry and 
Types of Workers, Education and Training, 
Desirable Personal Qualifications, Best Way 
to Enter Dentistry, Incomes to Be Expected, 
Advantages and Disadvantages. This is fol- 
lowed by a special section on “Women Den- 
tists in Atlanta” and another on “Women in 
Dentistry in Richmond”, both of these sup- 
plementary sections following substantially 
the same outline as given above. 

The bibliographical material is especially 
good. There is first a general bibliography, 
which is followed by lists in each of the 
several fields treated in the book. There is 
also an occupational index which consti- 
tutes a finding device for each occupation 
and for information under such general 
topics as education and training, personal 
qualifications, incomes, advantages, etc. The 
book is provided also with a general index 

Some fields of work seem to be omitted 
as for example, executive work in factories, 
and scientific agriculture, perhaps because 
there is little opportunity for women in these 
fields in the South. 

The book was written under the direction 
of Dr. Hatcher, with the assistance of a 
number of persons connected with the Alli- 


ance. It is a valuable and important cor 
tribution to the field of vocational guidan 


J.M.B 


ProcepURES IN EMPLOYMENT PsycHoL 
A Manual for Developing Scientific Met! 
ods of Vocational Selection. Walter \ 
Bingham and Max Freyd. A. W. Shaw 


Company, 1926 


The subtitle of this book more accurat: 
describes its contents [It is not concern 
with such psychological matters as work 
morale, education and training, psychok 
of labor disputes, labor turnover, and othe 
psychological features of work, but is more 
directly related to selection of employe 
In the first chapter the following ele) 
steps in organizing a selective program 
listed: (1) Make job analyses; (2) Decid 
upon criteria of success; (3) Choose 
cessful persons as subjects of study; (4) 
Determine provisionally the abilities esse 
tial for success; (5) Devise tests, scales 
etc., for measuring these essential! abilities 
(6) Apply these means of measurement to 
the subjects: (7) Determine the reliability 
of the examinations: (8) Ascertain the 
validity of the examinations as indicators of 
success; (9) Find out what combination of 
the several examinations have proved most 
nearly valid; (10) Justify the efficiency of 
this battery of measurement tools: (11) In 
stall these measurements as part of the em 
plovment procedure 

The remainder of the book is largely de 
voted to an exposition of these various steps 
The chapter on “Criteria of Vocational 
Success” is verv interesting and particularly 
suggestive for the student of vocational guid- 
ance. Mathematical procedure is explained 
in detail for testing the tests. There is an 
extensive bibliography and index. The 
hook is less broad in scope than Kitson’s 
“Psychology of Vocational Adjustment” but 
is more intensive in method. Much of it 
con he translated into nrocedures that apply 
to college selection and guidance. 


BOOK NOTES 


Bocart, E. L., and Lannon, C. E. Modern 
Industry. Longmans, Green and Co., 
1927. This is a comprehensive and schol- 
arly account, with not too much historical 
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includes characteristics of 


material. It 
industry, man as a contributing 


modern 
agent, nature as a conditioning factor, and 
the various kinds of industry, with a final 


chapter on exchange. 


Book, W. F. The Psychology of Skill. 
The Gregg Company, 1925. 
This is a study of typewriting, with an ex- 


psychological fac 


Publishing 


haustive analysis of the 
tors involved in the learning process, and the 
different conditions and the different methods 


of attack. 


M., Crark, E. M., Green, R. S., 
B., and 


Bucseer, L. 
PARSONS, Swett, D 
Wituiams, C. FE. An 
in General 
& Co., 1926 


new trend 


Exploratory Course 
Benj. H 


ok is evidence of the 


Sanborn 


ry material for the 


junior high school. It includes fascinating 
J 


material on the historical and functional as- 


followed by an elemen- 


12 


tary study of Latin, French, Spanish, and 


German, together with a final chapter on 
word study. It fulfills the desire for ma- 
terial worthwhile in itself as a basis of 


self-discovery. 


Curppincer, W. G. Student Relationships. 
Thomas Nelson & Sons, 1926. This is an 
attempt in 130 pages to give students a 
basis of orientation at the time when they 
enter college. While it is quite sketchy in 
nature, it is interesting 


Craic, D. R., and Cuarters, W. W. Per- 
sonal Leadership in Industry. McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, 1925. This is a book 
for executives. It analyzes the qualities of 
the leader, such as personal interest in men, 
development of standards, teamwork, kindli- 
ness, etc., and is essentially practical and 
commonsense throughout. It could be read 
with profit by school administrators. 


CuNNINGHAM, W. H. Character, Conduct, 
and Study. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1926. 
This little book of 120 pages is designed to 
interest high school students in educational 
success and to inculcate better methods of 
While didactic in tone, it is provided 


study. 


with problems and exercises and will furnish 
a good starting point for class work 


Introduction to Social Sta- 


Drrrme_er, C. G 


tistics. A. W. Shaw Company, 1926 
Drever, JAMES. The Psychology of Indus- 
try I P. Dutton & Co, 1921 The 
uuthor of this little book t the Univer 
tv of Edinburgh. He surveys mar f the 
discovert dustr pa 
‘ e lace fac 
elt t period dvert ng 
i Saiesmal Ip 
Ettincwoop, A. R Coo) Wr 
The Government La A. W. Shaw 
Compat 1926 
hensive surve' nental relatic 
locumented with fift The 
titles of its parts are as follow Ba 
Governmental Regulation « I Prob 
len The Contract of Employment twe 
the Employer and the Indiv il Emp 
The Protection of the Laborer against Com 
petition, The Labor Union, Thi ubor Cor 


flict, Safety ind Health Hour ( Labor 
Wages, 


pensation, and Social Insurance 


Unemployment 


Frnney, R. L. General Social Science. The 
Macmillan Company, 1926. This book has 
many interesting features for the teacher rf 
occupations and ought to be useful as a 
reference book in high school libraries. The 
first quarter of the book is biological rather 


than sociological 


A Detailed Analysis of 


sureau 


FLEMMING, C. W 
Achievement in the High School 
of Publications, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, 1925. This book contains 
correlations between 


a large number of 


character qualifications and achievement in 
school studies. It is statistical throughout 
and contains many references to the work 


of educational guidar 


Mental Tests. Houghton 


Company, 1926. This 


FREEMAN, F. N 
Mifflin 
tains a chapter on the application of mental 


tests to vocational guidance and selection. 


work Con- 
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The author’s points are conservative and 
helpfw. 


GRUENBERG, B. C., (Editor). Guidance of 
Childhood and Youth. Compiled by Child 
Study Association of America. The Mac- 
millan Company, 1926. This compilation 
contains a chapter on ambitions and voca- 
tions written by seven persons, none of 
whom, significantly, is an active worker in 
the field of vocational guidance. The point 
of view is interesting and helpful, even if 
theoretical rather than practical. 


Hatcu, R. W. Training in Citizenship. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1926. This book 
is addressed to teachers and discusses the 
newer methods of citizenship practice, par- 
ticularly in junior and senior high schools. 
The scope of the book is shown in the in- 
clusion of such chapters as Parliamentary 
Procedure Simplified, Dramatization, and 
New Types of Test in History and Civics. 
There is little or no material directly on 


vocational life. 


Jones, E. D. The Administration of Indus- 
trial Enterprises. Longmans, Green & 
Co., 1925. This is a revised edition of the 
well-known book of the same title by Dr. 
Jones. “It is undoubtedly one of the best 
books for a vocational counselor to read in 
order to obtain a clear idea of the present 
organization of industrial life. 


Lorp, E. W. The Fundamentals of Business 
Ethics. The Ronald Press Company, 1926. 
An interesting and popular treatment with 


good advice to young men entering business. 
Proctor, A. W., and Scuuck, A. A. The 
Financing of Social Work. A. W. Shaw 
Company, 1926. 


SmitH, H. J. Industrial Education: Admin- 
istration and Supervision. The Century 
Company, 1927. This book is based on a 
questionnaire study showing present condi- 
tions in the duties of an industrial director. 
Little or nothing is said about the problem 
of selecting the right children to enter voca- 
tional courses. 

Tustison, F. E. Job Sheets for the Prac- 
tical Electrical Shop. 3ruce Publishing 
Company, 1926. This sheaf of job sheets 
is chiefly concerned with home electricity. 
These sheets have been tried out in the 
schools at Milwaukee and are particularly 
adapted to exploratory courses. 


THE CONTINUATION ScHooLt. Published by 
the Continuation School Teachers Associa- 
tion of New York City, 1927. This 
pamphlet, issued by New York City teach- 
ers, gives a very fine picture of the aim and 
method of the metropolitan continuation 
school. 


Tue City Boy anp His Prosptems. A Sur- 
vey of Boy Life in Los Angeles. Spon- 
sored and Financed by the Rotary Club of 
Los Angeles. Directed and Report Written 
by Emory S. Bogardus, Social Research 
Director, University of Southern California. 
An interesting study of the need for the 


education and guidance of boys. 
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